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M L ay great twin principles of Puritan polity, liberty of conscience ard brotherhood of life, . . I believe 
y that these are to be the great watchwords of the coming church, whose doors and mind will be open 
y to all new truth and new methods in the kingdom of God, and whose pews will be filled with the rich and 
Hy poor alike. Freedom in religious discussion, in matters of conscience, a faith which trusts God and his people 
y in the administration of its affairs, a sense of brotherhood with all Christian churches and Christian workers 
¥ —these have been our characteristics in the years gone by. And may they continue to be so in the years to 
y come.—Dr. Davis, in his sermon at the jubilee of the First Church, Detroit. 
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PILGRIMAGE 10 ENGLAND AND HOLLAND 


The Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage sails June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, landing at PLYM. 










OUTH, ENGLAND, returning August 1 by the same Line. The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, ete, 
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ges? We urge prompt 
application for the 
remaining vacant 
places. The party 
is limited, and the 
outward steamer 
accommodations 
cannot be increased. 
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THE JOHN ROBINSON HOUSE, LEIDEN, 


NEW WORLD PILGRIMS A unique brochure, valuable as a Pilgrim 
AT OLD WORLD SHRINES souvenir as well as a record of the tour. 






Full daily Itinerary and ‘‘ English and Dutch 
















&T. PETER'S CHUROE, LEIDEN. Notes,” which treat of the historic and architectural features of the tour. 42 IL= 


LUSTRATIONS. Price, 10 Cents. 


Address PILGRIMAGE, Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 


y, N York, & ia — y 
or HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., ii Wastiontia St., ten } Business Managers of the Tour. 





A Few More Names = All for 25 cts. 


o 
Will be accepted in connection with this offer. All, therefore, who desire to secure 12 copies of the Th A y 
paper, including the anniversary number and The Bonnie Brier Bush, for their friends should send C NniVersar 


ss rigagran pn Number 
The Paper for 12 Weeks , 2 5 Ct s. of The Congregationalist 


& The Bonnie Brier Bush 


(Karel the book is to be sent by mail add five cents for postage ) | I he 
For the purposes of our special offer we have purchased an . | 
edition of this remarkable classic by Ian Maclaren from the 
authorized publishers, Messrs. Dopp, MEAD & Co. It isa reprint B 1 
B i ef 


from new plates of the complete copyrighted edition, which is 
issued at $1.25; making a dainty volume, cabinet size, bound in 
cloth, with a unique cover design, 
. 
The Congregationalist 
regularly 
for Eleven Weeks 


All for 25 cts. 








CONDITIONS—THESE ONLY: 

Tg The ‘12 Weeks for 25 Cents’ subscriptions must 
be for dona fide new names of persons able to subscribe for 
a religious paper on their own account. The new subscribers 
must be sent by a present subscriber of the paper, but tlre 
former may in their turn send other new names. 

i a \n old subscriber sending us trial subscriptions in 
accordance with this offer has the privilege of ordering ONE 
additional copy (not more) of ‘*The Bonnie Brier Bush” at 
20 cents, which price includes postage on the book 


Address 


“TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS,” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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1 “THE NOVEL OF THESEASON’ | NEW BOOKS. THE ONGREGATIONALIST 
| 


Books and their Makers AND BOSTON RECORDER. 

During the Middle Ages. A Study of the The Recorder founded 1816: The Conaregationalist, 1849 
conditions of the production and distribution 
of literature from the fall of the Roman | ————— - — 
Empire to the close of the Seventeenth Cen- ; 
tury. By Gro. HAven Putnam, author of 
“Authors and tbeir Pablic in Ancient 

Timer,’’etc 2 vols., sold separately. 8vo, CON I ENTS 


each $250 Vol.1 (A.D 476-1600) now ready. 


The Bible in Spain; EDITORIAL: ‘af 


Paragraphs 


LYM. 


is, ete, 












Or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprison- Are Our Missionaries to be Expelled? 621 
ments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Florida versus the A. M. A 622 
Circulate the Scrip ures in the Peninsula : ste ‘hg , 
on CULT? Caine by . < Congregational Isolation 622 
pres) a) My By GrorGE Borrow. Edited, with notes aoe seer fork ” 22 
(@ Oy That : Congregational “ Team Work 622 
io By C and a glossary, by Ulrick Ralph Buarke, Prasat ot 4 23 
és Pisa resenting Our Bodies to God W2e 
a e~ For Sale M.A., author of ‘‘ A History of Spain,” etc. ‘ 2 
Charles CG (oS 2'vols., illustrated, 8vo, $4.00 Current History 623 
Scribner’s O) 3 by all “4 S.,1 stra ’ ere In Brief 624 

= " ~ “To mention a vagabond in connection with Spanish . ’ ~PAaPANNENCR: 
Sons «e’ Booksellers ground cannot fail to call to the memory the name of STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: - 
Publishers, N. Y. s3 12mo, $1. 50 that prince of vagabonds, George Borrow, and we have The Interior 625 
by spent some hours in dipping intothe pages of his breezy London 626 
romance, so full of originality, of humor, and of wild s on 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, adventure. It is a book of which one never tires.’”— | CURRENT THOUGHT 627 

London Spectator. CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
The Work of the Yale Band in Washington. One 


Established, 1855. e 
S these love Greene; i: t. The West Indies and the at leh teehee 627 


The Work of the Andover Band in Maine. Rev. 








° 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. Spanish Main. E. R. Smith 628 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; By JAMEs Ropway, Fellow of the Geo- Rev. W. H. Davis, D.D. An Appreciation. Rev. 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged graphical Society. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.75. Dr. De Witt S. Clark 629 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. ‘This volume gives a history of the European settle- | THE HOME: J : 
MAINE, BANGOR. in connection with the attention now being directed to | pecehnigst Yu sonn”—e selected poem = 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. the northern districts of South America.” Angel Mintetsations. Mrs, M. B. Sangetet 631 


Comme ticles et es Se The Science of Food. V. Milk and Its Products. 


ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advanced | A King and a Few Dukes. ne de ert 632 





emitic study optional. Entrance examination on : ee 

ico A Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO A Romance. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Afield With Young Naturalists. S.J. Bucklin 682 

— —— author of **The King in Yellow,” ‘* The Closet and Altar 633 

MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. Red Republic,” ete 8vo, $1.25. Mothers in Council 633 

BRADFORD ACADETIIY. Dandelion—a poem. Isaac Ogden Rankin he 
*e B ie 

For the higher education of young women, Build. *,*** Notes on New Books,” a quarterly builetin and adams tatek selection 634 


ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- “ ares 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and list of successful fiction, sent on application. Wile Cobvereation Cosner.. We Mastin 635 


ilgrim tlso, preparatory and optional, Log G. P. PUTNAM Ss SONS, Corner Scrap-Book pe 


ra ae a aaah THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Apri! 26 








ae FA eclbrecier initia sere NEW YORK AND LONDON. Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for April 26-May 2 637 
utch MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 297 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 637 
IL WHEATON SEMINARY SONGS FOR SPRING TIME. | foes y one 
For Young Ladies. Regularand elective courses, well sie cia iad ages : = % 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupi's also fitted for | HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL, NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
advanced courses in Baca - leges. Excellent #30 per 100 copies. Easter in Nebraska 640 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- . a" ye PNNEAY. Wwe ANG DE . “i , is : ‘ 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley: out- aaa nage pl HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE. MISCELLANEOUS: 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- $390 per oops Some Observations on the Present Distress 630 
itary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- Do not substitute inferior books because of lower Again = 5 z 630 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. . price. The best are cheapest!! The Gospel for an Age of Doubt i 
6lst year. Summer term, April 9, 1896. For illus- THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO Notices 640 
trated prospectus, addre i A Quarter of a Century at Mt. Vernon Church 643 





88 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. on: 2 
Egypt and North Africa's Gifts to Christianity 645 
































eeeeee@ Education 645 
OOOSECEHVESESEBHR: Business Outlook 646 
Pa: Woman’s Boird Prayer Meeting 647 

rd Proposed Changes in the Meeting of the Massa- 
\ T nN chusetts General Association 648 
S ers O 1a I IOS Colorado College 649 
F Marriages and Deaths 650 
= American Oriental Society 651 
2Q9 Se 
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Renn THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


st 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 





Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00, 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 





IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 


HOW TO OBTAIN ONE EASILY. 


. In addition to our large wholesale and retail business, we have 


ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration foliowing the subscriber’s address, as 
printed —— the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance 

D‘@CONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 


& universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 


arranged a plan for supplying our pianos on Easy Payments to 
residents of any village or city in the United States where they are 
not sold by a local dealer. 

We make first-class pianos, but one grade —the best. We refer 
to the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, which has 
bought and has in daily use 125 Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


Musically and in point of durability our pianos are not excelled. 
Catalogue and prices, both for cash and on easy payments, mailed 


tinued until there is a specific order to atop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
11g inches to the column, 





sertion, 14 lines to the inc! 
Discounts according to an if of contract 

LEADING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, nef 


promptly, free. Write for full information. 
IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


114 Boylston Street, Boston. W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail, Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have Now Ready By 


PROF. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D. D., 
in 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE, 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, 
Commonly Called the Minor. 2 Vols., by 

Gro. ApAMSmitH,D D. Author of * Isaiah,” 

2 vols. Exoositor’s B.ble, ‘ Mistorical 

Geography of the Holy Land,” etc. 

Vol. J. now ready. Containing Amos, Hosea and Micah’ 
Crown octavo, price $1.50. 

Send for fuil descriptive circular of the 49 volumes in 
the Expositor’s Bible Series, with special terms on 10 or 
more volumes. $1 per vol. Express prepaid. 

New Work by 
DR. H. GRATTAN GUINNESS. 


Creation Centred in Christ. 

A Popular Scientific Work. By H. GRATTAN 
Guinness. Uniform with same author’s 
‘Approaching End of the Age.” Large 
crown octavo, cloth, $2 50 


This new work by the well known English divine» 
Rev. H. Grattan Guinness, D. D., will be welcomed by 
the readers of his previous volumes, ‘ The Approach- 
ing End of the Age,” “ Light for the Last Days,” etc, 
As the title indicates, the purpose of Dr. Guinness in 
this book is to prove that nature, science and history 
center about the person and work of Christ, just as 
theology is more and more controlled by the thought 
of Him. 


° 
The Epistle of James 
And Osher Discourses. By R. W. Dale, D.D 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
“The result of the profoundest English scholarship 
is given us in so charming and popular a style that the 
dullest mind will be interested in it.’”—N. VY. Churchman. 


Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


51 East 10th St. (Near Broadway), N. Y. 
Send tor Free Specimen Pages of 





TINGS 


CHOOES 4 





The Book will contain 224 pages. 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI- NEW YORK- CHICAGO, 


A Beautiful Easter Volume 
HEAVEN. 


Six Sermons by Rev, RICHARD MONTAGUE, D. D., late 
Pastor of the First Baptist Chureh, Newton, Mass., 
with Memorials. Square l2mo, wide margins, bound 
in rich garnet cloth with gilt top, illustrated with 
author's portrait. Price $1.25. 

Written and delivered under the stress of a fatal 
illness, these Sermons have a _ prescience of coming 
immortality that touches the heart with tenderness, 
while their simple, earnest eloquence appeals strongly 
to the reason. 

The six sermons are upon the following topics; “ What 





is Heaven?” ** Recognition in Heaven,” “Is Heaven a 
Place?” “The Inauguration of Heaven,” “Is Heaven 
for All?” “ The Way to Heaven.” 


For sale at the bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 
GENTS WANTED-—To present to Christian 


22 the grandest, best-selling book of the age. 
TH PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY. x- 





clusive territory and attractive commissions given, 
THE HENRY O. SHEPARD Co.,, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Empire of the Tsars. 


By ANATOLE LrEROY-BEAULIEU, Member of 
the Institute of France. Translated (from 
the third French edition), with Annota- 
tions, by Zénaido A. Ragozin, Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London, of the 
Société Ethnologique of Paris; author of 
“The Story of Chaldea,’’ ‘‘The Story of 
Assyria,’ etc. 3 vols., each part complete 
in itself. 8vo, per volume, $3.00 


Part Ill.—The Religion. 
ing the work. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
Part I.—The Country and Its In- 
habitants. 


Part If.—The Institutions. 


‘This work contains some of the best informed, 
most strikingly written, most wisely sympathetic 
discussion, as well as soundest critical judements 
of Russia and her people that we have seen.”—New 
York Times. 

‘* Leroy-Beaulieu’s work will be found of a sur- 
passing interest, combining the triple excellences 
of complete preparation, unbiased judgment, and 
the piquancy of Gallic expression.” —Chicago Trib. 
une. 

* From whatever pointof view examined, whether 
that of the student of history or the curious in- 
eng into the manners of the men of our own day, 
the publication of Leroy-Beaulieu’s great work on 
Russia, in English, is one of the literary events of 
the year.”—New York Recorder. 


Buddhism: 


The History apd Literature of Buddhism. 
By T. W. Ruys-Davips, LL.D., Ph.D. Be- 
ing the American Lectures on the History 
of Religions for 1894-95. 12mo, $1.75. 


I. Development of Religious Belief in In- 
dia Previous to Buddhism. Il. The Bud. 
dhist Sacred Books. III. Life of the Buddha. 
IV. The Secret of Buddhism. Part I. The 
Four Truths, the Chain of Life and the Ideal. 
V. The Secret of Buddhism. Part II. Mystie 
Trances and Arahatship. VI. Later Devel- 
a ha of Buddhism. The Great and Little 

ehicle. 


Complet- 


A King and a Few Dukes. 
A Romance. By Rosert W. CHAMBERS, 
author of “The King in Yellow,” “The 
Red Republic,” etc. 8vo, $1.25. 


At Wellesley. Legenda for 
06. 


Stories and Studies by the Senior Class of 
Wellesley College. 12mo, $1.00. 





*,* Notes on New Books,” a quarterly bulletin and list 
of successfui fiction, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


THE WORLD FOR CHRIST IN 1 901 


Is it really possible? Kead 
sé 99 and learn how 
Sible it really is. Price 50c. At 
least send postal for the crusade 
circular and plans of work. 
Crusader Publishing Co., Toledo, O. 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 


sk 
%K 
Tom Grogan. 

By F. Hopkinson Situ, author of ‘A Gen- 
tleman Vagabond,” ‘‘ Colonel Carter ef Car. 
tersviile,” etc. Beautifully printed, and 
bound in a strikingly artistic style. Illus. 
trated with nineteen designs by C.S. Rey. 
HART. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This is the strongest and most striking story Mr, 
Smith has yet written. The heroine, ‘Tom Gro- 
gan,” is a superb and original character; the inci- 
dents are dramatic, and illustrate some burning 
questions of the day; and the style and humor 
lend peculiar charms to a remarkable story. 


Spring Notes from Ten- 


nessee. 

By BrRaADForD TorREY, author of “ A Fiorida 
Sketch-Book,” ‘‘ Birds in the Bush,” “A 
Rambler’s Lease,” ‘‘ The Foot-path Way.” 
16mo, $1.25. 


A delightful group of papers, several never be- 
fore printed, containing observations of birds and 
scenery in Tennessee, some of them on famous bat- 
tle-fields—Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, etc. 


Pirate Gold. 
A Novel.. By F.J. Stimson (J. 8. of Dale”’), 
16mo, $1.25. 


A story of Boston in the middle of this century. 
It is not an historical novel, but reproduces with 
great fidelity and charm the social atmosphere of 
the place and time. The season will bring few 
brighter or more readable novels. 


Four-Handed Folk. 


By Oxvive THORNE MILLER, author of “ Bird- 
Ways,” ‘“‘ In Nesting-Time,”’ “‘ Little Broth- 
ers of the Air,” ‘‘A Bird-Lover in the 
West.”’ Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


A very attractive book describing observations of 
various pets—the kinkajou, “living balls,” the le- 
mur, marmoset, chimpanzee, ocelot, and several 
kinds of monkeys. 


Froebel’s Occupations. 
Vol. II. of ‘The Rapublic of Childhood.” 
By Kats DouGcias WiGGIN and Nora ARCH- 
IBALD SMITH. 16mo, $1.00 


“ Froebel’s Gifts”’ has been received with great 
favor as of special value to both kindergartners and 
mothers. This volume continues the admirable 
scheme begun in that. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 
By Tuomas Hucues. From new plates, large 
type, and bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


A very desirable edition of one of the most inter- 
esting, most popular, and most wholesome English 
books ever written. 


Sold by Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston and New York. 

3(() ORDERS in Three Weeks”’; “10 orders 


Sent, postpaid, by 





in every 12 calls”; * 85 to $10 profit every day”; 
130 orders in 33 days.” Terms free. QOuittit 


30 cents. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston 





NOW 


Overhaul Your Sunday School Library. 


Replace worn volumes and add new ones to 
the extent of the funds at your disposal. 


No way so effectual as this for creating new interest in the Sunday School, partic- 


ularly among the older scholars. 


It is a fact worth notisg in this ‘‘dull” year that our library trade was never 
better than it is new. The above advice is not only good but many schools are following 


it. Why should not all? 


We are EXPERTS, and can help you to secure 
the best books at lowest prices 





Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 


Congregational House, Boston. 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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* 80th ANNIVERSARY OFFER *¥ 

The eightieth auniversary offer (The Congrega- 
tionalist and The Bonnie Brier Bush for 30 cents), 
as announced ou one of our advertising pages, 
is still open, After this week we shall not be able 
to send the anniversary number in connection with 
this offer. The offer of the ‘Brier Bush” and 
twelve current numbers of the paper wil! be open 
during April. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . ° ° ° ° ° e $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '% 
Thirty-three services. Samples free. 
Price, 100 cepies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 


NE by one some of our leading 
O churches, an unprecedented number 

of which during the past few months 
have been without pastors, are finding their 
leaders and taking up the work with re- 
newed hope and activity. On Easter Sun- 
day Mr. Beach began his work with the 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis; this week 
Dr. Davis will be installed in the Eliot 
Church, Newton, and the First Church, 
Omaha, will soon ba enjoying the ministra- 
tions of Rev. Frank A. Warffeld, recently of 
Brockton. Dr. Stimson’s withdrawal from 
Broad way Tabernacle, New York city, leayes 
that important pulpit to be provided for 
and frees him to devote his rare power as a 
pastor, executive and able preacher to some 
church which desires to be set at work 
solving the problems of today. Dr. Stim- 
son’s record in Minneapolis, Worcester and 
St. Louis was such that his many friends 
feel that his powers have not had a suit- 
able opportunity in New York, and they 
covet for him a place suited to his gifts. 








America, perhaps, has little but sympa- 
thy to give toward settling the question of 
control in Asia and Africa, but surely Chris- 
tian America ought to think of her own 
principle of religious freedom in giving 
sympathy. It is a fact beyond question 
that Russia suppresses religious freedom, 
and France and Germany reduce it to the 
lowest possible point. We may not like 
English manners or approve of English 
greed, but at least we know that under the 
British flag religion as well as trade is free. 
Russian, French or German domination in 
these matters involves a retrogression from 
the present position of liberty for teaching 
and believing in heathen lands, Bad as the 
Turk is, in the matter of evangelization the 
Russian will be worse. With all the other 
conquering and ambitious nations, except 
England and Japan, religion is still, as in 
medieval times, an instrument of statecraft, 
and therefore of oppression for all noncon- 
formists to the national creed, but England 
opens the door of opportunity for all and 
holds the balance of justice true, 

pati esa 4 © 

The plain issue raised by the case of pul- 
pit plagiarism in which Dr, D. Parker Mor- 
gan of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
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the Heavenly Rest in New York acknowl- 
edges having ‘‘ conveyed”’ his Easter dis- 
course, bodily as to thought and almost 
completely as to language, from a printed 
volume of sermons by the late Rev. Dr. 
George Putnam, is the issue of honesty. 
Dr. Morgan’s first plea in mitigation was 
that he was worn out with the duties of 
Holy Week and, for the first time in his 
life, made use of a sermon written by an- 
other man. Left at this point the explana- 
tion would, no doubt, have been accepted 
in mitigation of the offense and the incident 
would soon have been forgotten. Later, 
however, the offender has expressed sor- 
row, not for his sin against the accepted 
code of pulpit honor, but that, by the mis- 
take of his private secretary, the sermon 
was published in full, so that a complete 
and public exposure was possible. It be- 
comes a duty, therefore, to sink all consid- 
eration of the unrepentant offender in con- 
demnation of the offense. Dr. Morgan’s 
apologists, including, we are sorry to see, 
Dr. Parkhurst, are doing their utmost to 
bring discredit upon the pulpit and the 
church. Abuse of the exposer can be no 
excuse for the sin. It is understood in 
America that sermons are original, unless 
the preacher expressly states the contrary. 
If a man is overworked and must borrow, 
at least he need not steal. Printed sermons 
are at any man’s disposal at the easy price 
of an acknowledgment. In our opinion 
Mr. Lee, except for one unfortunate sen- 
tence which lays him open to the suspicion 
of professional jealousy, has done his sim- 
ple duty in this matter. 


There is a proportion and a timeliness of 
faith as well as of the other acts and 
thoughts of life. We cannot always be 
thinking directly and immediately of God, 
because we have the works of our steward- 
ship to carry on and these demand our full 
attention. To trust lies back of all our 
labors and preoccupations, and there are 
times when it should be the conscious 
mood in which we approach the work, and 
more especially the troubles, of life. ‘‘ What 
time I am afraid I will trust,’’ said the wise 
Psalmist. That was the testing time for 
faith, and then he learned its power and 
value. A little child may run to and fro 
across the path and glory in its freedom, 
but let the shadow of danger come and 
then it hurries to the father’s clasping 
hand, while we, who have too little of the 
childlike spirit, trust God when the skies 
are clear and the events of life go to our 
liking and complain of him when peril 
comes. What is faith good for in a world 
in which it is foretold that we shall have 
tribulation if it fails us when the hour of 
tribulation comes? It is more than the joy 
of worship. It is help in the storm, com- 
munication when all other avenues are 
closed, rest and counsel in perplexity, the 
highest wisdom rescuing our lives from 
foily. ‘I will trust the Lord at all times.” 
That is the ideal, but if there must come a 
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time of interruption and forgetfulness let it 
not be in the times when we are afraid. 


——S——— —e 


ARE OUR MISSIONARIES TO BE 
EXPELLED? 


It can safely be said that the peace of 
Europe has been maintained during the 
past twenty years chiefly because Russia 
has been content to remain in her own cor- 
ner of the world. But Russiais well known 
to be a nation that keeps a treaty only so 
long as the breaking of it promises her no 
advantage. She is ready to ally herself to 
any power that she thinks she can employ 
for her own advancement. Unprincipled 
in politics and trained in diplomacy, she 
waits and plans for the time when she can 
dictate to all Europe, and through Europe 
direct the politics of the world. 

Turkey is the key to the Mediterranean. 
The first-class power that possesses Tur~ 
key, with its capital at Constantinople, can 
easily make terms for Greece, Italy, Spain, 
North Africa and Egypt, and can even hold 
the Suez Canal and India under its direc- 
tion. A railroad across Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia would make it possible to place a 
large army in India at short notice, while 
at the same time the English were held at 
bay in the Mediterranean. 

Should Russia be that power it would 
have great advantage in that its territory 
would be still compact and advantageously 
connected with a vast inland sea, and for 
recruiting purposes impregnably defended 
from all outside attacks, Turkish territory 
is rich and capable of great development. 
Her peasants make excellentsoldiers, They 
are hardy and fearless. Trained by Rus- 
sian officers and well armed they would 
make a formidable foe to meet. Assured 
of their monthly pay, with proper food and 
clothing, a vast army could be gathered at 
short notice. Russia at Constantinople, with 
all the resources of Turkey at her command, 
would be the severest menace to the peace 
of Europe and Asia, and she could there 
dictate terms to the world unless there were 
a vast combination against her. 

Every indication points to the fact that 
this is the aim of Russia today in her deal- 
ings with Turkey. * Already there is an 
understanding between them. United ef- 
forts are being made to expel the Ameri- 
can missionaries in Turkey, Turkey acting 
under the advice of Russia in order to pre- 
pare the country for Russian occupancy. 
Every week reveals the completion of the 
arrangements for the final announcement 
of a Russian protectorate for the sick man 
of two continents. A protectorate would 
be only another name for early Russian oc- 
cupancy and control, unless Europe acts 
soon and that, too, with vigor. 

With her will wrought in Turkey, will 
the outlook for Christian Protestant mis- 
sions in China next become as dark as the 
outlook nowisin Turkey? Are Great Brit- 
ain and the United States leading the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples of the world to witness, 
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without protest of the most emphatic kind, 
without a recourse to arms, if need be, the 
triumph of the Slav and Moslem in Tur- 
key and the Slav and Buddhist in China? 
Do both the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
rulers of Europe realize how profoundly 
far-reaching are the issues at stake? It 
would appear not, judging by the success 
Russia and Turkey have had during the 
past year, else Germany and Austria would 
not have played into Russia’s hand. 

Our Department of State has a simple 
duty before it, viz., to insist upon adequate 
consular protection, the right of all Ameri- 
can citizens to a trial before a non Turkish 
tribunal, immunity from arrest by irrespon- 
sible Turkish officials and a speedy return 
to their daily tasks, whether religious or 
otherwise, when proveninnocent. Religious 
teachers are guaranteed rights which Tur- 
key cannot withdraw without breaking trea- 
ties with France and with us, and any at- 
tempt to expel a single missionary should 
call forth such action on our part as will be 
unmistakable. Fortunately, as we go to 
press, it seems as if the joint action of our 
charge d'affaires in Constantinople, Mr. J. 
W. Riddle and Sir Philip Currie, the British 
ambassador, had influenced the Porte to re- 
frain from issuing its decree expelling all 
the missionaries until Russia’s further pur- 
pose had been ascertained, but that such a 
decree exists in atentative form there is 
little doubt. 


ns 


FLORIDA VERSUS THE A. M. A. 


When the State of Florida arrested Prin- 
cipal Rowles and eight teachers of the Orange 
Park Normal and Industrial School last 
week for breaking the following law: 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: 

Section 1. It shall be a penal offense for any 
individual body of inhabitants, corporation, 
or association, to conduct within this Stdte 
any school of any grade, public, private or 
parochial, wherein white persons and Negroes 
shall be instructed or boarded within the 
same building, or taught in the same class, or 
at the same time, by the same teacher. 

Section 2 Any person or persons violatirg 
the provisions of Section 1 of this act by pat- 
ronizipg or teaching in such school, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not 
less than one hunored and fifty dollars, nor 
more tban five hundred dollars, or imprisoned 
in the county jail for not less than three 
months nor more than six months, for every 
such offense. 
it began a Jegal contest which will not end 
until the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Courtis given. Meanwhile Floridian 
ethical and educational ideals will be pil- 
loried in the sight of all men. 

This law was passed by the Fiorida legis- 
lature in 1895 at the instigation of the 
superintendent of State instruction, Mr. 
Sheats. The ethics of Christ, Pilgrim tra- 
ditions and the United States Constitution 
seemed paramount to the opinions of Flor- 
ida legislators, ard the highest officials of 
the A. M. A. decided to defy and test the 
law. That the denomination stands back 
of them may be reasonably inferred from 
the following resolution passed by the last 
Triennial National Council, which, after 
suitable introduction, says: 

Toerefore the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States, re- 
garding the enactment not only as repugnant 
to Christian principle, but also as opposed to 
our civil rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to all citizens, do 
call upon our represantative, the American 
Missionary Association, to unceasingly and 
courageously resist this wicked enactment in 
all lawful ways, and to exhaust all legal 
measures to defend these guaranteed rights 


and privileges, and to carry if necessary this 
ease to the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, for adjudication, and we pledge to the 
Association in pursuance of this our hearty 
co-operation. 

Let the A. M. A. have the sinews of war 
with which to employ the ablest counsel. 


OONGREGATIONAL ISOLATION. 
The central and essential element of Con- 
gregationalism, like that of any other insti- 
tution, may be its weakness. The Pilgrim 
churches will never surrender their title to 
independent management of their own af- 
fairs. No Episcopal or Presbyterial sys- 
tem is likely to commend itself to our de- 
nominational consciousness. There is all 
the more reason, therefore, why we should 
not dread the effects of a closer federation 
of our interests as Congregational churches. 
What we suffer from in some quarters isa 
spirit of Congregational independence which 
practically resolves itself into Congrega- 
tional isolation. This, we believe, is as 
harmful to those immediately concerned as 
it is divisive from solidarity and church 
unity. No church can afford to ignore its 
relation to its sister churches. Ecclesiasti- 
cal property in these days of shifting popu- 
lation is nota guaranteed thing. Churches, 
which twenty years ago in our large cities 
were at the high tide of their prosperity, 
are today looking to other churches and the 
denominational societies for means where- 
with to live. That organization, therefore, 
which holds itself in a large measure aloof 
from its sister organizations, even though 
now it is strong, may sometime itself feel 
the need of the quickening and strengthen- 
ing that arises only from a sense of being 
leagued with many. Certainly a church has 
the right, for instance, to forbid any agent 
from a benevolent society to ascend its pul- 
pit. It has a right to exhibit little interest 
in the conference of which it is a member, 
and to have no participation whatever in 
the clubs and social organizations which 
are such a feature in modern church life, 
but we believe that such a church in the 
long run loses, not only in the esteem of sis- 
ter churches, but in the vigor and propa- 
gating power of its own spiritual life. 

Ministers differ in their valuation of the 
means of communication with their breth- 
ren. Some, no doubt, make too much of 
the organizations which bring ministers 
into friendly contact with one another. We 
understand how, in these busy days, a min- 
ister covets every hour he can get for his 
study, but we believe there is a golden 
mean, We remember Dr, Burton’s lectures 
to Yale students and how he urged upon 
them the duty of regular attendance, if 
possible, upon the conferences and associa- 
tions. It was his own habit, and his influ 
ence, especially among the younger minis 
ters in the State of Connecticut, was great 
and wholesome. Nor do we think that his 
own intellectual and spiritual equipment 
was diminished because he availed himself 
of such means of communication with his 
fellow Christians and fellow Congregation- 
alists. 

The moral we wish to point is briefly this: 
When Congregational independence becomes 
Congregational isolation they who practice 
it are not genuine Congregationalists and 
are not on the high way to the largest growth 
and usefulness. When anindividual church 
views its concerns purely from a selfish 
standpoint it makes a grave mistake. No 
church, for instance, can afford to move its 
house of worship in utter disregard of the 
opinion and advice of the denomination. 
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Moreover, no church ought to set its pecul- 
iar prospects apart from the sympathy of 
the denomination so far as that is accessible 
and available. We should like to see in our 
large cities such a federation of interests 
that no one church shall feel itself alone in 
the carrying on of its work, that no prosper- 
ous church which comes out at the end of 
the year with money in the treasury shall 
exult over its less successful neighbor, and 
that no church in the midst of adverse con- 
ditions should feel itself unsupported. We 
are speaking now not merely of financial 
assistance, but of that exchange of good 
wishes and that expression of friendly in- 
terest which ought to prevail between those 
engaged not merely in the same Chuaistian 
work but are allied with the same branch 
of the great Church of Christ. In most of 
our cities recent years have witnessed a 
larger development of fellowship express- 
ing itself through more frequent exchanges 
of pulpits, through local Congregational 
clubs and through other channels. The 
church which isolates itself altogether from 
its fellows or maintains only a formal and 
perfunctory connection, is today a marked 
church. The pastor who has nothing to do 
with his fellow-pastors is a marked man, 
We welcome this increase of denomina- 
tional friendliness. We rejoice that in Bos- 
ton, for example, it has recently taken 
shape in an organization which intends not 
only to cherish a sympathetic spirit, but to 
express it in tangible form for the upbuild- 
ing of Congregationalism and for the glory 
of God. 

OONGREGATIONAL “TEAM WORK.” 

The States of Maine and Washington are 
important outposts of our national terri- 
tory on its northern boundary. The one is 
a comparatively ancient commonwealth in 
which Congregationalism took root and 
flourished years ago. The other entered 
the Union in 1889 and the first Congrega- 
tional church edifice erected there was 
built as late as 1865. In some parts of 
Maine the problem of the Congregational 
pastor is much like that of his brother in 
Washington who is dealing with life in new 
towns and with people alien to American 
political ideals and Congregational reli- 
gious principles. In other towns in Maine 
the pastor is face to face -with problems 
that arise from the decay of ancient com- 
munities and churches, and the necessity of 
readjustment to new industrial and agricul- 
tural conditions. 

The Congregational isolation, which we 
describe above, has been modified some- 
what in both of these States by adapting 
to denominational activity the system of 
co-operation, which in football is known as 
‘*team work.’ Can any one after reading 
the articles on the Yale Band and the An- 
dover Band, which we publish this week, 
doubt the wisdom of the plan of co opera- 
tion which these pastors and churches ac- 
cepted so heartily and worked out so ad- 
mirably? It has proved itself in results 
which are as striking in the development of 
the individual character of the members of 
the bands as in the growth and spiritual up- 
lifting of the churches to which they were 
commissioned. We hope these descriptions 
of the working of so fruitful an experiment 
may lead others of our students of theology, 
who have learned in the experience of the 
seminary to love and trust each other, to 
plan for new fields a like co operative 
method. 
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PRESENTING OUR BODIES TO GOD. 


We sometimes feel as if our souls are 
God’s but our bodies, which, in their pres- 
ent character, have to do only with this 
life, are our own. Of course this is a grave 
error. The body is God’s as truly as the 
soul and the interdependence of the two 
is so close and complete that the soul is 
hampered by whatever injures or enfeebles 
the body. This is true notwithstanding the 
fact that some grand souls exhibit their 
beauty and power in spite of the infirmi- 
ties of the bodies in which they are housed. 
Therefore it is part of our duty to God to 
care well for the body. 

It goes without saying that every gross, 
lustful indulgence is shameful and full of 
harm to the human body. Even those ha- 
bituated to excess understand this. Prob- 
ably they comprehend it most clearly. But 
apy one accustomed to study people’s hab- 
its, any competent physician, for example, 
will testify that the body often is abused 
intolerably by many well-meaning persons 
who are unaware how they ill treat it. 

For instance, many are afraid of fresh 
air. They stifle themselves in close rooms 
by day and sleep without ventilation at 
night instead of training themselves to use 
a constant supply of pure air, and merely 
to avoid dangerous draughts. They grow 
pale and feeble and pity themselves for the 
invalidism which is their own fault. Again, 
food of inferior quality or injudiciously 
prepared has ruined more lives than many 
an epidemic disease. It is our duty to 
God to eat wholesome food, and it is not 
costly. Furthermore, hundreds of people 
dose themselves continually with medi- 
cines, Any patent mixture which is heard 
of favorably is used, often in utter igno- 
rance of its elements or true purpose, and 
many who scorn such remedies take much 
more legitimate medicine than is good for 
them, and grow to depend upon it. 

These familiar facts suggest the lines 
along which multitudes of otherwise sensi- 
ble and God. fearing persons need to learn 
how to honor their Creator by better care 
of the body. 





OURRENT HISTORY. 


Commander Booth’s Statement. 

Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
have broken their long silence in regard to 
the causes of secession from the Salvation 
Army, and have issued a statement explain- 
ing and defining their position. Signifi- 
cantly, it begins by a quotation from the 
preamble of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and carries throughout the idea of 
nationality in the administration of reli- 
gious movements, During the visit of Gen- 
eral Booth to this country, his son writes, 
“from first to last, he impressed us with 
his displeasure and. his dissatisfaction with 
us personally and with our method of ad- 
ministration of affairs. We loved and un- 
derstood this country. He exhibited prej- 
udice and misconception of it and its 
people. He objected to the display of the 
national flag. . . and constantly spoke dep- 
recatingly of the country, its people and its 
institutions.’’ The experience of a foreign 
despotism, even though it was that of their 
own father, grew constantly irksome; the 
difficulty of referring every petty detail to 
London diminished the efficiency of the 
work; and the burden of responsibility for 
Opinions and expenditures without repre- 
sentation grew too heavy to bear. The cul- 
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minating difficulty seems to have arisen 
with General Booth’s fixed determination 
to link the army of Canada to that of the 
United States—a plan already partially car- 
ried out, the Salvation Army of our North- 
western States being governed and admin- 
istered from Toronto; and Commander 
Booth’s refusal to accede to this plan was 
met by the appointment of unfriendly sub- 
ordinates. Reviewing the case upon the 
admitted facts, and in the light of this 
(ex parte) statement, we think that Com- 
mander Booth’s patience was strained to 
the breaking point, and that he was quite 
justified in refusing to accept further re- 
sponsibility under so arbitrary and unteach- 
able a leadership. No religious organiza- 
tion governed by the despotic authority of 
an individual in England or Canada or Italy 
can permanently succeed among the plain 
people of these United States. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker failed last week to 
win her brother back to allegiance to the 
army. Our letter from the Interior chron- 
icles important developments there, but 
Major Fielding’s retirement from the Army 
to the Volunteers is more significant than 
the return of Colonel Glenn and his wife to 
the Army after a brief service with the Bal- 
lington Booths. 

The National Legislature. 

The senators, including, we regret to say, 
such a man as Senator Hawley of Connecti- 
cut, have negatived the proposition of Post- 
master General Wilson to provide for fur- 
ther consolidation of post offices in large 
centers of population, under which system, 
as tried thus far, admirable results have 
been secured, less expense incurred, better 
service rendered and the area of authority 
of Civil Service principles extended. A de- 
bate in the Senate has begun, which prom- 
ises to be one of the most stirring and im- 
portant of the season, upon the clause in 
the Indian Appropriation Bill, providing 
for the support of Indian schools, Senator 
Carter of Montana, a Roman Catholic, moved 
to strike out the clause directing that no 
part of the money ($1,135,000) shall be paid 
for education in sectarian schools, Senator 
Gray of Delaware agreed with him, as did 
Senator Hawley of Connecticut, but Sena- 
tors Lodge, Gallinger, Hoar and Allison 
insisted on the retention of the clause. As 
the Roman Catholic schools are the only 
ones now accepting Government money, of 
course the proposed action disturbs their 
equanimity, but they realize that it must 
come sometime and all that Senator Carter 
pleaded for was a gradual, not a summary, 
withdrawal. An interesting side issue ia 
the debate was the discussion as to whether 
Hampton Institute of Virginia and Lincoln 
Institute, Philadelphia, could consistently 
receive appropriations if the Senate agreed 
to accept the House clause, The Senate 
committee on appropriations hold that they 
cannot and has moved to strike out the 
items for these institutions. 

A Permanent Arbitration Tribunal. 

The Pope has said Amen to the action of 
Cardinals Gibbons, Vaughan and Logue 
which we chronicled last week and, in a 

letter to the London Chronicle, expressed 
his hope that God will ‘‘crown the praise- 
worthy efforts to create a permanent tribu- 
nal for the purpose of deciding international 
controversies.”’ 

The Rhode Island Republican Convention 
honored itself by passing the following res- 
olution: 


Believing war, as the ultimate methcd of 
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settling international disputes, to be ur-Chris- 
tian and consequently uncivilized, the Repub- 
licans of Rhode Island urge upon the national 
Government the creation of an international 
court of arbitration, to which shall be referred 
for adjudication all differezces with nations 
consenting thereto which, from time to time, 
may ariseand which, without the intervention 
of this august tribunal, might lead toappalling 
destruction of life and property and to the 
demoralization of the republic. 


And it is to ke hoped that a similar plank 
will be found in the platforms that are 
formulated at St. Louis and Chicago. 

We have received from the National Con- 
gress of Evangelical Free Churches of Eng- 
land the following appeal, which should 
meet with replies worthy of it from all 
gatherings of Christian people in this coun- 
try during the coming months: 


Dear Brethren: Among the many questions 
of supreme interest apd importance in fela- 
tion to the kingdom of God which have been 
occupying our attention, there is none which 
lies nearer to our hearts than the continuance 
of that love between England and America 
which has been growing strong for many 
years of increasing intercourse between us. 
We rejoice that in the difficulty which arose, 
during the closing days of 1895, between your 
government and ours, relative to Venezuela, 
the influence of the pulpit on both sides of the 
Atlantic was immediately and successfully 
exerted to repress angry feeling, and to de- 
clare that no difference must be allowed to be 
a cause of war; that there could be none 
which the Christian wisdom of the two na- 
tions could not peaceably settle. Weare anx- 
ious, a8 We are sure you are, to turn that ex- 
pression of the best feeling and the clear con- 
science of the two nations into a basis of 
continued and bonorable peace. Your Con- 
gress and our House of Commons have de- 
clared themselves in favor of accepting the 
— of arbitration in settlement of dif- 
erences between us. Many of our most dis- 
tinguished men in all departments of civil 
life—including the past and present leaders 
of the House of Commons—have deliberately 
declared in favor of the principle, since the 
emergence of the Venezuelan difficulty. It 
is, however, to the churches in the two lands 
that we look to sustain this purpose, and to 
urge political parties to accept it as a settled 
matter of policy, and devise means for carry- 
ing it into effect. We wish to pledge you, as 
we pledge ourselves, not to relax watchful- 
ness and endeavor, until the principle of arb'- 
tration in all our differences be embodied in a 
binding treaty, and a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration be established. We intend to 
send a copy of this our memorial to our politi- 
cal leaders, and to give it all publicity, so as 
to bind ourselves to you as emphatically as 
we can. Should you find yourselves able to 
do something of the same sort in America we 
shall rejoice. Again we assure you of our 
affection for you and our unceasing prayer 
on your behalf. Among many memories we 
bave in common, dear and sacred as they are, 
the closest tie which unites us—closer even 
than our blood relation—is this; that your 
churches and ours have a common origin, a 
common martyr history, a common experi- 
ence of missionary zeal and triumph, a com- 
mon enthusiasm for man and freedom, as well 
as a common type of religious doctrine, spirit- 
ual life and ethical character. 
Signed on behalf of the council, H. Price 
Hughes, president, Charles A. Berry, ex-pres- 
ident, Alexander Mackennal, secretary. 


The Olympian Games. 

Boston has been called, with somewhat 
scornful emphasis, ‘‘the modern Athens,” 
but her athletic representatives at least 
have been gausing the real Athenians at 
the Olympian games to open their eyes, 
and are to bring home a goodly number 
of laurels. Even the empire of athletic 
supremacy seems to have taken a westward 
course, and the Greeks are left to console 
themselves with their triumphant victory 
in the long race of twenty six miles from 
Marathon and a few other trophies, which 
no American, remembering what the run 
with news from Marathon once stood for, 
willfora moment grudgethem. The Amer- 
ican victories are particularly creditable be- 
cause they were won under the disadvan- 
tage of lack of time for practice in a new 
climate. Perbaps the most striking of all, 
looked at in the historic setting, was that 
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of young Garrett of Princeton in the dis- 
cus-throwing. This is not a modern feat 
of strength and skill—our corresponding 
sports of hammer-throwing and weight- 
putting being derived from Scotland—and 
most of us associate it entirely with figures 
cut on antique gems and one famous statue 
of the discus thrower, which is among the 
greatest of the works of sculpture which 
have come down to us, The times have 
changed, and this may be called the Amer- 
ican Olympiad. It was not Olympia, but 
Athens; not the century of the Greek su- 
premacy, but the age of the modern and 
Western world; and we hope that the 
strength and skill which gave the victory 
to an American undergraduate student may 
be significant and prophetic of something 
of.the Greek spirit in a higher form than 
love of mere physical prowess and beauty, 
resident and to grow in our university and 
general life. And when the games come in 
their turn to America, may our crowds of 
spectators emulate the self-control and cour- 
tesy of the Greeks. 

















REY. GEORGE P. KNAPP. 


What Does Turkey Mean? 

When charges of fostering sedition were 
filed against Rev. George P. Knapp, the 
American Board missionary at Bitlis, sev- 
eral weeks ago, and Turkey was preparing 
to hale him before a Turkish tribunal to 
find him guilty on manufactured evidence 
and then hustle him out of the country, 
Mr. Terrell, our minister at Constantino- 
ple, insisted so strenuously upon a fair trial 
before him in Constantinople that Turkey 
assented, and Mr. Knapp, leaving behind 
his family and Mr. Cole, in due time set 
forth for Constantinople under guard. As 
we went to press last week the rumors of 
his being cast into prison at Diarbekir came 
to us, but could not be confirmed. It has 
since been learned that he was incarcerated 
there and treated as a common criminal, 
although Turkey, of course, denies this; 
and subsequent dispatches seemed to indi- 
cate to the officials of the Board in Con- 
stantinople that Turkey was preparing to 
deny him a trial even in Constantinople and 
force him to leave the country, the question 
of the wholesale expulsion of his fellow- 
workers to be determined by the success or 
failure of the attempt to summarily eject 
him. As we state elsewhere, Mr. Riddle 
and Sir Philip Currie, upon hearing of this, 
acted so promptly and vigorous'y, protest- 
ing against this violation of treaty rights, 
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that Mr. Knapp has been escorted to the 
representative of the United States at Alex- 
andretta, from whence he will proceed to 
Constantinople, there to be tried. 

While it is true that an important point 
was gained when Turkey was forced to 
agree to his trial before a non-Turkish 
court, a mistake was made in not insisting 
that he be tried by such a court at Bitlis. 
Once out of a missionary station it requires 
a double expenditure of skill and force to 
put a missionary back there when proved 
innocent. Any adoption in a general way 
of a policy of securing justice at such long 
rapge will subject the American Board and 
its servants to expenditures of money and 
loss of time and prestige which it and they 
cannot well afford to meet. 

Miss Barton cables for more funds and 
states that relief work has begun in several 
towns and that no serious obstacle to her 
work is now in her way. Epidemic rages 
in Marash. The significant news from Rus- 
sian Armenia is that Russia has prohibited 
the collection of funds to be sent to the re- 
lief of the suffering in Turkish Armenia. 
Julia Ward Howe has sent forth to her fel- 
low-American women a most stirring and 
admirable appeal, calling upon them to 
come to the relief of humanity in Armenia, 


NOTES. 


Mayors Wurster of Brooklyn and Strong of 
New York have withheld approval of the 
Greater New York Bill. 

The Holland Society of New York is to be 
commended for its decision to erect a statue 
of William the Silent in New York city. 
D. C. French will be the sculptor. 


Emperor William and King Humbert have 
been in consultation, and rumor has it that 
the papal succession as well as the future of 
the Triple Alliance have been discussed and 
a policy outlined. 

The death of M. Tricoupis in France re- 
moves *‘ the Gladstone of Greece.’”’ Mr. John 
A. Cockerill, the American journalist who 
died in Cairo last week, had won signal 
honors in his profession. 

The official courtesies shown last week to 
Count Yamagata, field marshal of the Japan- 
ese army, en route to St. Petersburg, where he 
will be the representative of the mikado at 
the czar’s coronation, by the State of New 
York officials were the first he has received, 
and might well not be the last. 5 


Russia must pay 45,000 roubles to an Ameri- 
can citizen whom she clapped into prison 
eight years ago. This is supposed to atone 
for ruined eyesight. The man still has a 
claim of 250.000 roubles for false imprison- 
ment. It is gratifying to see that our State 
Department has influence at St. Petersburg. 


The appointment of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee of 
Virginia as our consul-general in Havana will 
enable the State Department to gain infor- 
mation respecting the respective military 
strength of the combatants and the state of 
affairs in Cuba, which will enable it to pro- 
ceed more intelligently. 

The New York Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church passed resolutions last 
week urging the Government to resist any 
scheme for expelling missionaries from Tur- 
key. Should it seem necessary to remind the 
State Department of its duty, let the peti- 
tions flood—not pour, that is too mild a word 
—in. 


The part which cheap transportation has 
already played and is to play still more 
completely in the future history of the 
world is suggested by the news that there is 
a probability of famine in a large part of In- 
dia, while the farmers are drying and burning 
their potatoes for fuel in western New York 
because they are nearly or quite unsalable. 
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Governor Morton of New York has injured 
his reputation by consenting to permit those 
who are to execute the Raines Law to evade 
the Civil Service provision in the new consti- 
tution; and Mr. Lyman, whose appointment 
as head of the department for executing the 
law seemed to indicate that Governor Mor. 
ton was indifferent to the desires of the 
party boss of the State, has selected such 
men as his subordinates that it is apparent 
the law is to be used to aid the party machine 
as well as control the liquor traffic and in- 
crease the State’s revenues. 

The Rhode Island Republican Convention 
indorsed Mr. Reed and gold. The Oregon 
Republican Convention instructed its dele. 
gates to vote for Mr. McKinley and adopted a 
neutral plank on monetary standards. The 
Oregon Democratic Convention adopted a 
free silver plank, and instructed its delegates 
to support a candidate who favors the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver in the ratio of 
16to1. The A. P. A. bids fair to have some- 
thing to say 1» deciding the Republican nom- 
ination. The third term talk relative to Pres- 
ident Cleveland ircreases, and ex-President 
Harrison is being considered favorably by 
many who, though hostile to him personally, 
believe he alone can stem the McKinley flood. 

The Egyptian and British troops are slowly 
advancing up the Nile, cautiously feeling 
their way and taking care not to come in con- 
flict with the Mahdi’s forces before the proper 
time to strike. Joseph Chamberlain and 
President Kruger are ceaselessly sparring, 
with the points, thus far, in favor of the presi- 
dent of the Transvaal, which has begun to 
seize the mining property of those who plotted 
against its life. From Central Africa there 
comes the welcome news that British forces, 
late last December, routed the forces of 
Mwasi Kazunga, the great Arab slave dealer 
and ruler, and captured a large number of 
prisoners, much spoil, and opened a direct 
highway into the British Central African 
Compaony’s territories near the Luangwa and 
Luapula rivers. This opens upa country rich 
in cattle and ivory. 

Sir John Gorst, vice-president of the com- 
mittee of the council on education, in intro- 
ducing the Education Bill, to which our let- 
ter from London this week refers, in the 
House of Commons, contrasted the system of 
rural education in France and Denmark with 
the British system, and attributed to the in- 
feriority of the latter the ease with which the 
French and Danish farmers are beating the 
British farmers in their own markets. He 
acknowledges the need of reform in the edu- 
cational department itself, and advocates the 
bill because it would decentralize the depart- 
ment and encourage local self-respect and self- 
government. The opposition to the measure 
is formidable and increases rapidly. The 
National Teachers’ Union, the Educational 
League of the Free Churches, The Tablet, the 
Roman Catholic organ, many Unionist and 
all the Liberal papers condemn it roundly. 


IN BRIEF. 


Several new Pilgrims have been booked the 
past week for our tour of England and Hol- 
land. Those who have the matter still under 
advisement should decide without delay in 
order that desirable accommodations on the 
Columbia may be assigned them. The late 
comers must take what remains—good, but 
perhaps not the best. A London friend sends 
us this breezy post card of recent date: 

From Land’s End to John O’Groat’s the 
British press—from Court Journal to Reynold’s 
News—is ringing with the news of the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrim Fathers who are 
coming to visit the homes of their forefathers. 





Our letter from the Interior describes an 
admirable job in municipal house-cleaning. 





Socrates and Plato salute John Calvin and 
Jonathan Edwards. Princeton and Boston 
reign in Athens. 
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Seventy-one Congregational churches within 
the limits of the larger Chicago. A superb 
record! 


Rev. Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn preached his 
jubilee sermon April 5. Rarely has it been 
given to aman to wield so great an influence 
with voice and pen. Not onlyis he one of the 
oldest contributors to religious journals, but 
the most prolific and the most popular. 





Paderewski played in a Western city re- 
cently and the receipts were $2,750. The 
same evening a mass meeting to arouse inter- 
est in Armenia was held, a collection taken 
and the receipts were $27.50. Music and self- 
gratification too often are to charity and 
“ otherness ”’ as 100 to 1. 


It is difficult to see why the Presbyterians 
feel called upon to establish the so-called 
Sheldon Jackson College in Utah. We were 
firston the field. The State needs no such par- 
alleling of effort and halving of resources. Too 
much Presbyterian money already has been 
sunk in Utah, too much occasion given for the 
scofting of the unregenerate. 





The Examiner quotes the London Academy 
on intant baptism and folk-lore to the effect 
that the source of infant baptism is to be 
found in old popular traditions and usages. 
If The Examiner is really intent upon discov- 
ering a precedent of this kind, we would re- 
spectfully refer it to the customs of the He- 
brews as indicated in Gen. 17: 10-14. 





Dr. Theodore Cuyler recently questioned 
Ian Maclaren’s orthodoxy as revealed in his 
fiction, and he is catching it from some cor- 
respondents of Eoglish religious newspapers. 
A poem we publish in the Home Department 
voices the opinion of the many who are indif- 
ferent to theology but love goodness, whether 
found in living men or in the characters of 
fiction. 





Men who sneeze when others take snuff 
we bave heard of, as also of those in New 
York who turn up their trousers when it 
rains in London, but it has been left to The 
Church to describe the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as“ still in large measurea provincial 
church, having our thinking done outside, 
and believing in umbrellas when it rains 
somewhere else.” 


The effect of the A. B. C. F. M. retrench- 
ment in India may be judged from Rev. Rob- 
ert Hume’s statement: ‘‘I have dismissed 
two men, sent away a few pupils, have asked 
all the other native workers to accept, at 
present, the loss of one month’s salary, am 
economizing to the utmost in everything, and 
am waiting in hope, before slashing ruinously 
at the work of years.” 





The reforms which the committee in charge 
of he next meeting of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Association are planning are stated in 
another column. We gladly give space to 
this statement for they promise well for the 
interest and usefulness of the association, and 
surely they should win many who have been 
dissatisfied in the past to plan to attend and 
cause an unusual attendance. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association in Worcester, 
April 29, bids fair to be of unusual interest. 
Special attention will be given to the work for 
the Juniors, and the needs of Oregon and Utah 
and the Black Belt are to be set forth by those 
competent for the duty. Mrs. Goodell will 
give a Bible reading, and Miss F. J. Dyer an 
address on A New Point of View. 


Washed white or whitewashed ? is Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicolls way of stating in four words 
the difference between sin that is hated, 
trampled under foot and atoned for and the 
sin that is condoned, forgotten and unexpi- 
ated, and of the latter kind he finds many 
descriptions in present day works of fiction 
by authors hitherto deemed sound in their 
ethical bearings, if not in their theological. 
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It is regrettable that one of our institutional 
churches has resorted to the ‘‘ chain system”’ 
for aid in securing its income. Responsibil- 
ity for carrying on this church should rest 
directly upon individuals and soeieties be- 
longing to our denomination and, when aid 
is imperatively needed, they should be ap- 
proached in a direct and legitimate way. 
Gifts of perfumery as bait for gifts to the 
church are not calculated to win respect for 
the institutional church or the Church. 


Prof. Irving Wood of Smith College, in ad- 
dressing the Christian Endeavor Societies of 
the Hampshire Valley Union last week, made 
a statement which is significant, addressed as 
it was to the coming generation of supporters 
of missionary work, and expressing the opin- 
ion ofa college professor. Hesaid: ‘* No sub- 
ject for study will give culture more than 
the study of missionary work. Philistinism 
is provincialism, and nothing opposes provin- 
cialism and broadens sympathy as does the 
study of missions.” 





Remembering that for the next few months 
our young readers in particular will spend 
many hours in the open air, we begin this 
week, in the Home Department, a series of 
outdoor articles which we hvupe will stimu- 
late the boys and girls to use their eyes and 
ears to advantage when off on their rambles. 
Imaginary walks will be taken through field 
and forest, by the seashore and under the star- 
lit heavens, and each topic in these various 
departments of natural science will be treated 
in a popular and entertaining way by expert 
writers. 





Certain Sunday newspapers—tbe Herald in 
Boston—last Sunday touched an abysmal 
depth of vulgarity and responsibility for 
abetting crime by publishing a circumstan- 
tial description of the way in which a notori- 
ous murderer has killed twenty-seven fellow- 
mortals, the same being a confession sold toa 
news syndicate and spread broadcast for lucre. 
It was a sad day for American journalism 
when Mr. Pulitzer of St. Louis secured a foot- 
holdin New York, and it seems now as if Mr. 
Hearst, the California millionaire, who now 
owns the Morning Journal which copyrighted 
this abominable story, is to earn a like or 
greater degree of opprobrium. 





Rev. T. J. Lee, who exposed Dr. Morgan’s 
plagiarism, graduated at Yale Seminary and 
was formerly pastor of our churches at Win- 
sted and New Milford,Ct. Hesays very perti- 
nently: ‘‘Iam by no means a clerical detect- 
ive. I haven’t a remarkable memory, either, 
but I don’t see how a man can fail to recog- 
nize what he had read, else what is the use of 
reading? I have done this because I thought 
it was right to do it, and because I felt that I 
could not with a clear conscience avoid doing 
it.”’ He believes that the ministers of the 
country are an “ honest, hardworking set of 
men, human, liable to do wrong, and in duty 
bound when they err to stand up and take 
their punishment like men.” 


The executive committee of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union denies that, as we 
stated Feb. 13, they ‘‘ draw the color line and 
refuse to Negroes their rights as men and 
Christians.’”’ They assert that there is abso- 
lutely ‘‘no constitutional distinction based 
upon the ground of race, color or sex,” and 
affirm that they “neither invite nor ignore 
any person on account of race, color or sex.” 
We made the assertion because it was the 
reason given by the Young People’s Society 
of Tremont Temple, Boston, for its action in 
withdrawing from the union and becoming a 
Society of Christian Endeavor. We supposed 
that Dr. Lorimer and his young people knew 
what they were doing. P 





An excellent illustration of the changes 
which are constantly occurring in the mem- 
bership of our city churches is found in the 
history of the ‘Old First,” Detroit, during 
the twelve years of Dr. Davis’s ministry. 
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More members have gone out from the church 
—seventy-one having died and 327 been dis- 
missed to other churches—than were on its 
roll during the first year of Dr. Davis’s pas- 
torate. Within twelve years, by letter and 
confession of faith, 792 have been received 
into the fellowship of the church, four more 
than its present membership. Thirty-five of 
this number were received the last Sunday 
which Dr. Davis was its pastor. Duringthese 
years the church has moved more than two 
miles from its former site, built and paid for 
an edifice of remarkable beauty and conven- 
ience, and at the same time enlarged every 
department of its work. It was with great 
regret that the people permitted their pastor 
and his wife to leave them. 





In consequence of his immersion Dr. A. T. 
Pierson finds himself like Noah’s dove, with- 
out an ecclesiastical resting place for the sole 
of his foot. The Baptists will have none of 
him, nor does he claim their brotherhood. 
He holds a certificate of dismission to a 
Congregational association, but has not pre- 
sented it, and even this has now been revoked 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia which 
granted it, and which in the same action 
resolves 


That, whatever Dr. Pierson may have meant 
to the contrary, this Presbytery is clearly of 
the opinion that a change of denomination 
is demanded by his immersion, by the views 
expressed in his letter and by all the pro- 
prieties of the situation. 

That we, therefore, urge Dr. Pierson 
promptly to seek admission into some de- 
nomination more ip sympathy with his con- 
victions on baptism, thus relieving Presbytery 
of its present embarrassment. 


We suppose Dr. Pierson will be highly in- 
dignant at being shown the back door with 
such emphatic urgency, but what else could 
he expect when he made up his mind to do 
what he did in the way he did it. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Easter Services. 

Congregationalists more and more these 
later years are paying attention to promi- 
nent events in the life of the Lord, and by 
carefully prepared services are trying to 
lead the people to cherish juster views of 
his person and work. Not only were the 
larger churches like the First, Union Park, 
New England, Plymouth, the South, richly 
adorned with flowers and crowded with wor- 
shipers, but the smaller churches, even the 
missionary churches, had their attendance 
largely increased. Some of our churches 
held special services during Holy Week and 
report a great spiritual uplift in conse- 
quence. Some had communion Easter Sun- 
day and received a goodly number into their 
fellowship. 

Splendid Gains in Membership. 

At California Avenue Church a review of 
four years’ work was given, showing that 
in this time 523 persons have been received 
into the church, making its present mem- 
bership 510, while the house of worship has 
been completed and property worth not less 
than $40,000 secured. Here every Sunday 
an audience of about 700 gathers to listen 
to Dr. D. F. Fox, the pastor. The church 
is made up of working people and illus- 
trates what earnest evangelistic efforts 
wisely put forth will accomplish. At the 
Cortland Street Church, one of the city 
missionary churches, thirty-four persons 
were received into fellowship. At Bethle- 
hem Church (Bohemian), Dr. E. A. Adams, 
pastor, forty-eight were received, all but 
four on confession of faith. These acces- 
sions came for the most part from the ranks 
of the young people who have been trained 
in the Sunday schools and are fully aware 
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of the significance of the step they have 
taken. Perhaps the most remarkable ac- 
cession to our churches was that received 
by the Church of the Redeemer, Rev. W. H. 
Manss, pastor. Here thirty-nine were ad- 
mitted into the church, thirty-five on con- 
fession of faith, making fifty-nine since 
November. This church is in a region 
which is occupied both by the rich and the 
poor. The spirit of the church and all its 
work recognize the fact that with God there 
is no distinction of persons, To the friends 
of this church nothing has been more grati- 
fying than the rapid growth it has recently 
made, and the new spiritual power it is 
showing. Easter was also a great day for 
the Lincoln Park Church, Dr. David Beaton, 
pastor. After a careful study of its field 
this church decided some months ago to 
sell its house of worship, change its loca- 
tion and build anew. Its chapel, a model 
of beauty and convenience, seating some 
500 persons, on Fullerton Avenue near Har- 
vey, was dedicated Sunday morning, the 
pastor preaching the sermon, and Profes- 
sors Curtiss, Chamberlain and Secretary 
Taintor taking part in the service. The 
building is free of debt. In fact, the sub- 
scriptions called for amount to nearly $2,000 
more than were actually needed. In its 
present location the church starts with a 
property worth about $30,000 and the pros- 
pect of great usefulness. 


The Ballington Booths Reception. 

Easter was also a good day both for Sal- 
vationists and Volunteers. Miss Eva Booth 
being in the city, her influence attracted 
large numbers to Princess Rink, the head- 
quarters of the Salvation Army, while the 
influence of Major Blackhurst and Mr. 
Tremble and the resignation of Brigadier- 
General Fielding, who has been the lead- 
ing spirit in the Salvation Army for the 
West, in order to join Mr. and Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth filled the halls where the Volun- 
teers gathered. Tuesday evening the Audi- 
torium contained an audience of not less 
than 5,000 to welcome the Booths and lis- 
ten to their plans for their new work, 
Nothing in all that they said was more re- 
markable than the loyalty they expressed 
toward their old work and their determina- 
tion to do nothing to interfere with its prog- 
ress. And yet with its former leader, Gen- 
eral Fielding, on the stage and accepting 
from his new yet old commander an appoint- 
ment which gives him the control of four or 
five Western States, and the certainty that a 
very large number of those who have hith- 
erto been identified with the Salvation Army 
will now join the Volunteers, it would seem 
as if the new movement could hardly fail 
to cripple to a greater or less extent the 
old. As Bishop Fallows expressed it, speak- 
ing as the representative of the churches, 
the wish is that General Booth would turn 
over the whole army to his son Ballington 
and let it be known as the Salvation Army 
of the United States, instead of an army 
which is receiving its orders from men 
across the water, who cannot be in com- 
plete sympathy with our institutions or 
understand the real needs of our field. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

The subject discussed at this meeting 
Monday morning, What Can Be Done to 
Advance the Interests of Our Work? was 
one to which a good many have given seri- 
ous attention. No one among us is better 
fitted to describe what has been done and 
to suggest methods for the ‘future than 
Professor Curtiss, who has not spared him- 
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self since he came to the city in his efforts 
to found and successfully develop churches 
in needy and promising fields. His paper 
was largely historical and personal. It gave 
an account of the way in which, through 
the aid of members of the First Church and 
by the gift of about $30,000, Grace Church, 
the Covenant Church and Warren Avenue 
Church, each self-supporting now, the two 
last of commanding importance, were 
founded, of the years of sacrifice called for 
and of the reward all who had a part in 
this self-sacrifice are now receiving. The 
gifts of the Union Park Church to Califor- 
nia Avenue Church were also emphasized, 
and references made to other work illus- 
trating the interest of other churches in 
special fields and calling attention to the 
aims and methods of the City Missionary 
Society in its attempt to provide for the 
rapidly growing fields opening on almost 
every side. Due honor was given to Dr. 
Goodwin, Dr. Noble, Dr. Little and Rev. B. 
F, Leavitt for the part they took in laying 
foundations upon which the success of the 
last few years has been based. 

Tuesday’s Election. 

Tuesday we elected city officers and half 
of a new city council. Of city officers, as- 
sessors, collectors, sheriffs, the Republicans 
made a clean sweep. The candidates for 
these offices were in the main acceptable 
to the people. Thanks to the Municipal 
Voters’ League, a new organization formed 
to scrutinize the character and fitness of 
nominees for the office they desire to fill, a 
good many who would like to be known as 
aldermen were permitted to remain private 
citizens. Less than half a dozen well-known 
boodlers got into the council. It is hoped 
that we now have a council which will ren- 
der it impossible for any ordinance which 
has received the mayor’s veto to be carried 
over it. The need of such a reform is evi- 
dent from the action this week, by which 
valuable franchises have been granted with- 
out any proper regard for the welfare of the 
city or the rights of its citizens. Perhaps 
the veto which Mayor Swift is sure to pre- 
pare will not be presented till the new 
members enter the council, when the action 
of the present council will be reversed. 
Although the results of the election were 
not all that could be desired, the gain in 
good men has been so considerable that we 
are hopeful, and begin to believe that the 
time is not so very far off when we shall 
have a city government of which we shall 
not be ashamed. Some men were put into 
the council this year by votes both of Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans who will be heard 
from, while others, whose election was 
looked upon as sure, were defeated by such 
majorities as to make it evident that the 
people will not support a dishonest man or 
a man whose record is doubtful when the 
facts are laid before them. 


Seminary Examinations. 

These examinations have just taken place. 
On the whole the professors speak favorably 
of the results. Owing to the brevity of the 
seminary year the students have been driven 
very hard. Thanks to the position taken 
two or three years since the standard for 
admission to the seminary has been raised 
so decidedly as to make it possible to re- 
quire far more of the students than previ- 
ously. Professor Curtiss, in order to save 
time, has been in the habit of teaching 
young men proposing to enter the seminary 
the principles of Hebrew by correspondence, 
encouraging them by the offer of prizes to 
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devote at least two months’ study to this 
language before entering the seminary, 
Last year fourteen were able to enter an 
advanced class in Hebrew and to do an 
amount of work which is simply astonish- 
ing. The examination of this class was 
highly creditable to the instructor and to 
those who compose it. If something could 
be done to secure a better or a more accu- 
rate preparation in Greek equally satisfac- 
tory results would appear. All the classes 
have given evidence of faithful work and 
devotion on the part of the professors, 
Much interest was felt in the examinations, 
conducted by Professor Mackenzie, in sys- 
tematic theology. It is enough to say that 
they were thoroughly satisfactory, but not 
more so than those who have come into close 
association with Professor Mackenzie had 
anticipated. 


Chicago, April 10. FRANKLIN, 


FROM LONDON. 
A Reactionary Measure. 

The country is now experiencing the full 
benefit of Lord Salisbury’s rule. Having 
embroiled the country in sundry ‘“‘little 
wars,’’ embarked on a needless expedition 
in the Soudan, got into complications in 
almost every quarter of the globe and over 
Armenia brought the nation into disgrace 
which every true Briton feels like a personal 
shame, one might have imagined that the 
limit of Tory folly had been reached. But 
the Government has now displayed an equal 
capacity for mischief in the domestic sphere 
by concocting an educational bill whose 
main principles are in direct opposition to 
the progressive spirit of the British people. 
Emboldened by the hugeness of its major- 
ity, the Government has introduced a meas- 
ure which, in almost every particular, bears 
the imprint of the reactionary hand of the 
premier, who has long desired, to use his 
own blunt phrase, to ‘‘capture the board 
schools ’’ and endow the voluntary schools, 
No better analysis of the measure could be 
furnished than that given by the emergency 
committee, composed of leading Noncon- 
formist educationists. They declare that 
the bill is essentially bad in principle, that 
it discriminates in favor of schools under 
private management in the distribution of 
the parliamentary grant, impedes the for- 
mation of school boards and tends to the 
abolition of those that exist, introduces 
sectarian distinctions into the religious 
teaching of board schools, does nothing to 
secure local voluntary effort and even re- 
moves the existing obligation to meet from 
local resources the funds given by Parlia- 
ment, proposes increased parliamentary aid 
with no adequate securities for increased 
efficiency, arrests educational progress and 
tends to perpetuate clerical monopoly in the 
schools and places the local educational 
authorities under the control of other local 
authorities who have been elected for to- 
tally different purposes, Such a series of 
preposterous proposals has naturally roused 
the whole body of Nonconformists through- 
out the country. Whatever be the ultimate 
fate of the measure, it is safe to prophesy 
that it will not pass in its present form. 
Even some of Lord Salisbury’s followers are 
astounded at the audacity of the measure 
and certain Liberal Unionists may be de- 
pended upon to rebel against some of its 
provisions. Lord Salisbury, in his charac- 
teristic, blundering way has unintentionally 
done distinct service to the Liberal party 
by precipitating an issue which will provide 
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them with what they sorely needed, a rally- 
ing cry, and lead to the consolidation of 
their forces. 

The Congregational Outlook. 

It is pleasing to fiad that the secretary of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales is able, with his intimate knowledge 
of churches and pastors throughout the 
country, to take an optimistic view of denom- 
jnational prospects. Among other things, 
he finds reason for rejoicing in the general 
attachment of the churches to sound doc- 
trine. Some old views have been abandoned, 
put the fall of things that could be shaken 
has revealed more that could not be shaken. 
Here and there a preacher weakens his min- 
istry by inclining overmuch towards sub- 
jective theology, but the vast majority in 
pulpit and pew hold on to the historic facts 
of the revelation which came by Jesus 
Christ. Mr. Woods believes that of all 
Christians Congregationalists have with 
most freedom examined and renewed their 
theological robes, whilst no church in the 
world has suffered fewer changes in rela- 
tion to things essential. Other causes for 
rejoicing he sees in the return of the 
churches to the old ideal of a learned min- 
istry, their recognition of the place and 
power of Christian women, and the interest 
they are showing in young people. On the 
other hand, grave anxiety is occasioned by 
the enfeebled condition of churches in agri- 
cultural counties, who are ‘vexed by a 
system of nagging persecution which in- 
flicts all the torments of martyrdom with- 
out conferring a fraction of its distinction.” 
To allow these village churches to die out 
would be an error in policy, a failure of 
brotherly love and a sin against Christ. 
Mr. Woods’s plan for saving village Non- 
conformity is ‘‘such affiliation or federa- 
tion as will supply ample-headed, large- 
hearted men, commanding the enthusiasm 
of their supporters and compelling the re- 
spect of their opponents.’’ Last year’s 
chairman of the union, Rev. Urijah R. 
Thomas, declares after much visitation of 
the churches that the great, abiding, uni- 
versal theme of the gospel ministry never 
fails to interest the people. Mr. Thomas 
pays tribute to the splendid work done by 
village pastors, and deplores that they are 
80 ill paid. Better days seem to be dawn- 
ing for these worthy ministers. Thanks, 
primarily, to the devotion and energy of its 
treasurer, Mr. Gerard N., Ford, the financial 
condition of the Church Aid Society has so 
much improved that this year itis able to 
secure to every pastor of an aided church a 
minimum stipend of £80 and to every evan- 
gelist £70. In some counties the minimum 
stipend will now be £100, and that is the 
goal to be aimed at throughout England. 
There are ample resources within the de- 
nomination to accomplish this. Let us 
hope they will be forthcoming. ALBION. 


—  ———— 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


President DeGarno in The Citizen says that 
“the greatest need of our time is a revision 
of our theory of character. Our prevailing 
ideals were formed when society in this coun- 
try was, so far as environment was concerned, 
in its most primitive state. ... At the pres- 
ent time one-third of our population is con- 
centrated in cities. ... The essential idea of 
provincial and rural life is isolation, inde- 
pendence and, in many important respects, 
non-responsibility for others; that of the city 
is reciprocity, co-operation, mutual responsi- 
bility... . So long as our present non-social 
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ideals of character prevail, first in the school 
and later in the community, so long will our 
municipal reforms prove to be both ineffective 
and transient. They are all brought about 
through the infinite labor of the few, only at 
the next election to be lapsed into their for- 
mer state.” 

The Springfield Republican uses the scandal, 
which the course of Trinity Church, N. Y., as 
a landlord causes, as an argument why no 
church should solicit or accept gifts which 
may serve as an endowment. It holds that 
‘the policy of individuals and perhaps that of 
legislatures should be against the creating of 
funds for the benefit of particular churches, 
which become at last but temptations to ava- 
rice and indolence and the destruc*ion of per- 
sonal responsibility. The only assurance for 
the extension and perpetuity of religion is 
the spontaneous offering from the human 
heart whether expressed in personal service, 
or in money gifts and the mischief of invested 
funds has always been that they tended to 
destroy this spontaneity.”’ 

The Boston Journal, commenting on our In 
Brief, which described the action of a pastor 
in Maine who induced every member of his 
church to contribute to removing the debt of 
the American Board by preaching a sermon 
and then supplementing it by calls on the 
forty or more absent members says, ‘‘ Few 
churches would be in financial straits and 
few missionary societies would have a heavy 
debt fastened like a millstone about their 
necks if the duty of universal giving and the 
value of accumulated small gifts were empha- 
sized as it should be.... Often the very 
terms in which an appeal for contributions is 
made are such as to seem to apply only to 
those who are able to give largely ”’ 

Bicycles as anti-tobacco evangels are sug- 
gested by the following excerpt from the 
United States Tobacco Journal: ‘* We do not 
exaggerate the least. The bike craze has in- 
fatuated, enslaved at the least calculation 
500,000 males who were formerly addicted to 
the smoking habit. If these 500,000 male 
slaves to the bike craze have weaned them- 
selves to smoking only two cigars less a day— 
this must be considered a most moderate cal- 
culation, as the bikeist hardly ever worships 
less than from four to six hours at the shrine 
of his wheel—then the consumption of cigars 
is decreasing at the rate of 1,000,000 per day 
and 700,000,000 in a year. And the decrease in 
our cigar production since the bike craze has 
set in has actually been 700,000,000 per year.” 

ABROAD. 


The tenor of Radical criticism in Great Brit- 
ain may be judged from the following quota- 
tion from the Chronicle: ‘‘ Are we to be noth- 
ing more than the Quixotes of the world, 
remedying this injustice, and defying that 
Power, destroying our own insular character, 
and getting nothing in return but the ill-will 
of our most powerful neighbors? In short, 
have we any consistent foreign policy at all? 
There is not a particle of evidence that the 
advance on the Soudan was justified by any 
pressing military necessity. Indeed, all the 
evidence points the other way. If no such 
necessity exists, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that behind a flimsy and inconsistent 
case lie concealed obligations towards Powers 
with which we have no interests in common, 
and whose ideas of government are repugnant 
to us and to the components of the British 
commonwealth.”’ 


———-—_____—- 


THE WORK OF THE YALE BAND IN 
WASHINGTON, 


BY ONE OF ITS MEMBERS, 


The Yale Band has completed its work 
asaband. Four of its six members are still 
in the State of Washington, three as pas- 
tors of churches and one as president of 
Whitman College. It may be of value to 
review its four years’ work, that those whose 
interest was stirred at the Saratoga home 
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missionary meeting of 1890 may decide 
whether their enthusiasm has borne fruit, 
and, secondly, that those who are looking 
forward to Christian work may have the 
benefit of this experiment in planning their 
own methods. 

The band was made up of six Yale Semi- 
nary graduates, who offered themselves to 
the missionary society, ready to be placed 
anywhere the secretaries felt that work 
was most needed, with the one stipulation 
that they should be located in the same 
State within a reasonable distance of each 
other. ' Among themselves they had agreed 
to stay together at least two years. They 
were sent to Eastern Washington into a 
farming region. Each received the same 
salary and was to locate at any point desig- 
nated by the State superintendent. One 
man’s field was changed by a telegram de- 
livered to him on the train 2 few hours be- 
fore he reached his supposed destination. 
Another, six weeks before starting from 
the East, received word that a certain town 
had been destroyed by fire, that his loca- 
tion had been changed to this place, where 
the church must be rebuilt at once. This 
military freedom in placing the band at the 
most critical points had a double advantage: 
the superintendent could put men where 
they were needed, at short notice; the men 
lost no time in candidating or balancing the 
advantages—some would say disadvantages 
—of the respective fields. The character 
and development of the idea will perhaps 
appear in tracing briefly the ‘‘band meet- 
ings.’’ In them will be seen the advantages 
of the band plan, since our methods differed 
from those of every home missionary pastor 
in no other marked respect. The people 
were an alert, hopeful, generally speaking 
young, farming class, without church tra- 
ditions or restraints. As a rule every one 
expected td make enough money in ten or 
twelve years to live on and thenreturn some- 
where. Houses were built, but few homes, 
To make money was the one incentive. 
‘““Do you think we are out here for our 
health?’’ would be the reply to a sugges- 
tion for closing places of business on Sun- 
day. When one man was asked to come to 
church, he asked in reply, ‘‘Is there any 
money in it?’’ Old men and cemeteries 
were scarce, 

The men reached their work in Septem- 
ber. The first band meeting was held at 
Genesee in November. At this meeting the 
mornings were spent in theological discus- 
sions; various papers were presented, one 
on the first one hundred pages of Miiller’s 
Christian Doctrine of Sin, another on the 
Origin of Conscience, discussing certain 
chapters in Spencer’s Data of Ethics. The 
afternoons were occupied in talking of the 
practical work and in visiting. The first 
evening was given to a reception, where 
members of the band met the people of the 
town in a social way. A few college songs 
showed the people that the men were 
human like themselves, enjoying a hearty 
laugh, and that they could sing something 
besides Coronation and Webb. This took 
well, especially witb the boys. Some mem- 
ber of the band frequently made a brief 
speech asking the people for their candid 
and earnest consideration, in the ten days fol- 
lowing, of the claims of Jesus Christ upon 
them as individuals. A gospel bymn and a 
prayer usually closed the evening. 

At the next band meeting, two months 
later, Miiller’s Doctrine of Sin had rather 
scant attention and speculation on the ori- 
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gin of conscience became preparation to 
arouse conscience. Until every town in the 
circuit had been visited a reception was 
held on the first night, after that they were 
discontinued and all the evenings were 
given up to evangelistic services. Discus- 
sions of theories gave way to grappling 
with facts. Most of the mornirgs were 
spent in prayer for individuals and plan- 
ning the afternoon and evening attack. 
Afternoon cottage Bible readings were used 
with good effect. In the evening the cards 
were superseded by the more definite and 
courageous self-declaration, personal re- 
quest or consecration. While figures may 
either overestimate or underestimate re- 
sults, it may be of interest to know that 
when the men reached the field the total res- 
ident membership of the six band churches 
numbered seventy-nine, an average of thir- 
teen and one-sixth. This included two new 
churches just organized. During the band 
work this increased to 341 resident mem- 
bers, an average of fifty-six and five-sixths. 
Two hundred and twenty-one united on con- 
fession. This does not include the one or 
more out-stations which each man supplied. 
Some had church organizations. The in- 
crease in the population of the towns would 
not average probably more than twenty five 
per cent. 

The evolution of the band work may in- 
dicate the need felt by the individual mem- 
bers for their fields. While they found 
themselves organizing and maintaining (for 
a longer or shorter time) reading-roome, 
Chautauqua circles, boys’ guilds and gym- 
nasium classes, pushing movements for vil- 
lage adornment and civic decency, still 
greater and greater stress came to be laid 
upon the salvation in Christ. The band 
meetings became straight, earnest appeals 
to personal commitment to him, going as 
far as street singing and preaching in at 
least two towns. I have no authority to 
speak for otherr, but I believe that the de- 
velopment of the band meeting showed 
that the solution of the problem, sociologi- 
cal, religious or civic, as worked out in 
those field#, was Christ, Christ as lived by 
the true Christiap, as presented through 
the churches and especially through en- 
lightened Congregational churches. To 
insert a personal confession and testimony, 
I went out glad that I was a Christian, sat- 
isfied for the time in the choice of the Con- 
gregational church, but questioning the 
wisdom of Jetting either be too prominent. 
Four years has changed this, Our simple 
Scriptural polity, with its infinite adapta- 
bility, is something to glory im, and fear- 
lessly do I now make the all-prominent fig- 
ure in social and philanthropic, as well as 
religious, work Jesus Christ, the Prophet 
of the better race future and, for that rea- 
son, the needed Saviour of the present sin- 
ful individual. A warm-hearted map, who 
unaffectedly lets it be clearly known that 
it is Christ who worketh in him to will and 
to do, will never estrange the candid work- 
ing man, high or low, by letting that fact 
appear. 

At the close of our second band meeting 
in one town I was introduced to a man at 
his own gate. With no introduction fur- 
ther than a brief comment on the weather 
he broke out, ‘*God Almighty ought to 
damn every one of you men to hell, if there 
is such a place, for hoodwinking the peo- 
ple the way you do, preaching a lot of stuff 
you know is not true.’’ I intimated to him 
that he might think us fools, but he had 
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no right to call us knaves; that he knew 
there was no reason such a man as —— 
should bury himseJf in such a town if he 
did not believe in what he was doing. The 
secret was that the man’s wife, the former 
center of a group of literary infidels, had 
found the truth as it is in Jesus; she had 
become an active member of the church; 
her oldest daughter stood with her; and 
her younger daughter, a bright society girl, 
who two years before had said in a most 
flippant tone, ‘‘Why, really, Mr. ——, I 
haven’t any use for God,” was now an 
active member of the Christian Endeavor 
Society and a little later a member of the 
church. Jesus Christ, the power of God 
unto salvation, becomes something more 
than a theological dogma when you know 
that business men who could net pass a 
summer Sunday a few years ago without 
an excursion are now looking courageously 
at business reverses. It means much for 
such a lately prosperous young merchant 
to write of his business: 

The financial outlook has been growing 
worse and worse, darker and darker, while it 
is now as dark as night. The crops are all 
harvested and very few of them indeed have 
paid harvesting expenses, and of course the 
consequence is that our worst fears are real- 
ized. But thank God, while our financial 
affairs bave been growing so dark, our spirit- 
ual affairs have been growing brighter and 
brighter. Mrs. X. stands the reverses splen- 
did; she looks on the bright side of them all 
the time, and this morning she says, ‘‘ Let’s 
ask God to direct our steps and lives in the 
future and put our trust in him.” We knelt 
down at once and did so, and I haven’t been 
so happy in some time. The —— company 
has gone entirely to smash. 

Such experiences are invaluable for a 
young man fresh from the seminary train- 
ing. They put a new meaning into the 
facts about which he has studied and arouse 
him to the need of home missionary work. 
For a man to grasp the idea of God is a 
necessary thing, but to have the needs of 
men drive him in his helplessness into the 
wilderness until God grasps the man—that 
is the sublime thing. To study about 
prayer is one thing, but to pray is quite a 
different thing. A man has sobered up 
under your roof; be has gained strength; 
after a few days he goes down town alone; 
from behind your curtain you follow him 
until he turns the corner; he is out of sight; 
temptation is on every hand; God alone can 
help him. Is it wrong to say that a glimpse 
of Gethsemane’s agony is revealed to the 
kneeling one? To study about prayer is 
one thing but to pray—is a mystery. The 
key is not in the classroom. 

The need of the home missionary work 
is confronted’ with lack of funds and a 
necessary retrenchment of $75,000 Finan- 
cial support in the field is given generously 
wher the people have the money, but this 
retrenchment comes at a time when the 
people are bankrupt. One year when crops 
and prices were good over $3,000 was raised 
by a church of less than fifty members in 
a town of eighteen hundred to enlarge and 
repaint the church building and pay the 
salary. Wheat was then selling at eighty 
cents per bushel—for two years it has 
averaged little over thirty cents. All values 
are based upon wheat. Such a shrinkage 
means business paralysis and confusion. 
People who cannot pay off the mortgages 
on their homes cannot support church 
work as they would like. At such a crisis 
the reluctant word comes ‘‘retrench.”’ 
Can it be that those who might increase 
their subscriptions will not hasten to do so 
and thus untie the hands of one of our most 
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effective societies for the redemption of the 
land? 

The ‘“‘band idea’’ has been a success in 
this experiment. The churches new being 
larger and stronger are developing under 
individual pastors. 

The advantages of the plan may be sum- 
marized in four points: (1) In this plan of 
co-operation, work was attempted which 
could not or would not have been tried by 
the individuals. As the men were congen- 
ial in tastes and methods of thought and 
equal in experience or lack of experience, 
no one hesitated because of older ones, 
each did the very best he could. All the 
powers that were in the men were called 
into service. (2) The plan saved time for 
the men and gave power to the superintend- 
ent to meet special needs. That they were 
judiciously placed is evident from the fact 
that only one change in the six was made 
after the men were actually at work. (3) 
It helped churches to be interested in each 
other. It was a noticeable thing that no 
church was envious of the others. All the 
men were well liked on all of the fields, but 
each church thought that its man was the 
best. (4) The idea can be used wherever 
three or more men with similarity of thought 
and training have perfect confidence in one 
another, so that each would be ready to 
sacrifice for the others, and no one would 
ask unreasonable sacrifices for his own 
work. The churches, of course, must be 
willing to co-operate and led to look upon 
the work in the various fields as, in a cer- 
tain sense, part of their own work. 

Bi 0; SR, 


THE WORK OF THE ANDOVER BAND 
4 IN MAINE. 


BY REV. E. R. SMITH. 





The Congregationalist desires an account 
of the work of the Andover Band in Maine. 
This work has extended over a period of 
three and a half years. It has been carried 
on chiefly in a group of five towns, in each of 
which a member of tke band was stationed 
as the pastor of a Congregational church. 
After co-operation for three years two of the 
band withdrew to other fields of labor. This 
withdrawal has necessarily modified the 
work I shall describe, so that much of what 
is written must be in the past tense. 

The average membership of the five 
churches to which the band went is forty. 
Two of them had been pastorless for many 
years.. The financial ability of all was small. 
Moreover, they distrusted themselves and 
failed to realize how much power was ac- 
tuallytheirs. They lacked efficient leaders. 
More effective organization was needed. 
Rival denominations stood ready to bid for 
popular favor, if not to labor for the public 
welfare. All these churches needed a larger 
conception of practical Christianity. 

Social conditions in these towns are 
very similar to those of a hundred other 
New England country towns. The life of 
their small villages tends to stagnation. 
The conventional methods of social activity 
are inadequate to the needs of the people. 
The hard conditions of isolated farm life 
also have their narrowing tendencies. In 
the struggle for existence an abnormal in- 
dividualism is developed. Public spirit, as 
manifest in a zeal for good roads and better 
schools, is too frequently noticeable for its 
absence. Yet the people are of keen, vigor- 
ous, independent Yankee stock. While as- 
serting their right todo their own thinking, 
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many evince a rare openness to new truth 
and new methods. Many of the young peo- 
ple aspire to wider educational advantages 
than are afforded by the district school. 

The work of the Andover Band has moved 
along lines indicated by these needs. The 
churches were organized for practical work. 
Two of them have been incorporated. 
Young people’s societies have been organ- 
ized and existing societies better adjusted to 
the needs of their constituencies. District 
Sunday schools have been formed and neigh- 
borhood meetings established. 

The services of public worship were made 
more attractive and profitable by giving the 
congregation a larger share in the same. 
We endeavored, successfully, to inspire the 
people with a larger faith in their own power. 
To a considerable extent leaders have been 
developing among them. The numerical 
increase in the churches has been most en- 
couraging. In one instance the number of 
middle-aged men led to identify themselves 
with the church is remarkable, 

The social side of Christianity has been 
emphasized, that ‘‘to be morally sound one 
must be socially serviceable,’’ This idea of 
service has come to many as a new gospel). 
It is gratifying to see how the lives of those 
accepting it speedily begin to bear the fruit 
of a practical Christianity. 

Much of our effort was necessarily con- 
cerned with the material factors of religious 
development. One of the band was released 
for a season from his usual pastoral duties 
to supervise the extensive renovation of the 
church building. Another, having the wel- 
fare of his parishioners’ horses at heart, as 
well as the spiritual results accruing from 
regular church attendance, led in the erec- 
tion of much-needed horse sheds. A third 
has just dedicated a beautiful and commo- 
dious meeting house. The hearty and self- 
denying manner in which his people have 
responded to his leadership in the erection 
of this new church building, and the spirit- 
ual awakening which is now following the 
material renewal of strength and beauty, 
make evident that this pastor’s work has 
not been in vain. After the first year an- 
other member of the band brought his 
church to self-support, and at the same 
time received annual offerings for all seven 
of our Congregational benevolent societies. 

On the educational side of the work 
classes have been formed for training in 
the fundamentals of religion and of practi- 
cal ethics. These have proved useful fac- 
tors in the spiritual development of chil- 
dren and young people. Literary clubs 
ard reading circles are also found to have a 
beneficent mission in the country town. 
The Good Templars lodge is an efficient 
channel of broadening and uplifting influ- 
ences, 

Where possible the band have always 
worked through existing institutions rather 
than organizing new ones. It has been 
their aim to serve not simply their churches, 
but also the towns in which they are citi- 
zens. Sometimes they worked for this 
end through the church; where this was 
not practicable through other agencies. 
For two seasons they conducted entertain- 
ment courses on the co-operative basis. 
The effect of these has been salutary. 

Bowdoin College friends have aided in 
this social work through the gift of the 
“Bowdoin Circulating Library,’ loaned to 
various towns of the group. A free public 
library, for which the town in which it is 
established has granted liberal appropria- 
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tions, owes its existence, in large part, to 
the persistent agitation of one of the band. 

The Lyceum League of America, a revi- 
val of the old debating club, proved a val- 
uable factor in the promotion of manli- 
ness, patriotism and good citizenship among 
boys and young men. It may not be amiss 
to say that as citizens the members of the 
Andover Band have taken an active interest 
in matters pertaining to good government. 
One, to his surprise, was once elected mod- 
erator of the annual town meeting. Two 
have served upon the school board as super- 
intendents of schools, 

A large proportion of time has been spent 
among the people, in their homes and at 
their work. The pastoral side of the min- 
ister’s life has been magnified. Pains have 
been taken to find the poorest and most 
isolated families along the ‘‘ green ribbon- 
roads’? of the back districts, This work, 
however, is not always practicable. The 
demands upon the country pastor’s time 
and energy are many and varied. Since 
two of the band are the sole resident minis- 
ters in their respective towns, their par- 
ishes practically include the whole popula- 
tion of, in each case, between 600 and 700 
people. Another has an annex to bis parish 
in the form of a large lumber camp. Calls 
for pastoral services sometimes come from 
afar, once, in the case of a funeral, from 
the Canadian border, fifty miles distant. 

Perhaps no problem in the work has 
been of more serious import than the de- 
nominational problem. The band attitude 
has always been one of protest against the 
evils of denominationalism. Where the 
peculiar sensitiveness and susyicion which 
these evils breed have permitted they have 
co-operated with churches of other denomi- 
nations and, on the other hand, neighboring 
pastors, not simply of our own but also 
some of other denominations, have actively 
sympathized with the band’s work. 

The band assisted in establishing and sup- 
porting a county union ministers’ meeting. 
All ministers of the county are invited to 
join this organization and it has proven serv- 
iceable in fostering relations of intelligent 
sympathy between workers in the various 
churches. The band have also preached 
interdenominationalism and the possible 
duty of denominational self-sacrifice. In one 
case a weaker denomination has withdrawn 
from the field and its members co-operate 
with the Congregational church. But, 
though one who wrestles with the denomi- 
national problem be reluctant to admit the 


fact, frankness compels him to acknowl-. 


edge that his special contribution to its 
actual solution is necessajily of only small 
account. 

The band method of work proves useful 
to the churcheg themselves, because a lar- 
ger fellowship between them is thereby 
promoted. As they learn of each other’s 
good deeds, a profitable competition is in- 
spired. In all important matters each pas- 
tor may have the advice of his colleagues, 
who are always ready to lendahard. The 
churches have been strengthened, numeri- 
cally and spiritually, by special services 
conducted under the auspices of the band. 
Nine of these series of meetings have thus 
far been held. Each continued one week. 
The aim is evangelistic, though the method 
has not been the conventional revival 
method. A special subject or text is taken 
for the week. The text of two series was 
John 3: 16. In another series the week’s 
thought centered around the Lord’s Prayer. 
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Following the principal speaker of each 
evening, the others aim in brief, pointed 
remarks to drive home his truth and to 
re-enforce the same, Frequently the band 
contributes to the musical part of the serv- 
ice a quartet or other selection. 

One day there may be a children’s meet- 
ing. The mornings are given to private 
band conference and consultatiop. The op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the 
people in their homes adds largely to the 
value of the week. As the days go by the 
interest invariably deepens. For giving 
definite and permanent direction to this in- 
terest cards containing a pledge to the 
Christian life are circulated. These serv- 
ices result in definite decisions for Christ. 
Moreover they afford a larger outlook on 
religion. United in the common themes of 
the gospel the people forget any petty dif- 
ferences of opinion and are encouraged to 
go forward. 

The personal benefits derived from mem- 
bership in a band may be summed up in 
the word fellowship. The value of this fel- 
lowship during the constructive years of 
one’s early ministry is inestimable. Band 
meetings are held, if possible, every second 
or third week. At these meetings books 
and magazines are exchanged, and possibly 
a sermon or paper may be read, but the 
main benefit of the conference comes from 
the personal touch. 

Temptations to conceit and cant are re- 
duced to a minimum when one is subjected 
every few weeks to the kindly but unspar- 
ing criticism and counsel cf his colleagues. 
Then also ideals are strengthened and puri- 
fied through this fellowship. The same 
power inspires courage. Moreover, it gives 
one a larger faith in himself, in his people 
and in God, 

The need of this co-operative work among 
our weaker churches is large. If a band 
could go forth from every seminary class to 
some needy field, I am sure they would find 
the results of their labors commensurate 
with this need. 


REV. WILLIAM H. DAVIS, D. D, 


AN APPRECIATION, 





BY REV. DR. DE WITT 8, CLARK. 





‘*A man that hath friends must show 
himself friendly,’’ runs the proverb in the 
Authorized Version. Kindness, sympathy, 
self sacrifice—the very elements of friend- 
ship—are quite certain to attract and hold 
others. It is commonly believed that one 
cannot have too many friends. If love be 
the motive, inspiring interest in and service 
for others, it surely is worthy of all praise. 
If selfishness, it merits condemnation and, 
sooner or later, publishes itself and loses 
all it has gained. 

Such reflectious are prompted when re- 
viewing the rather remarkable career of 
Rev. William H. Davis, D. D., of Detroit, 
who this week is to take the important pas- 
torate of the Eliot Church, Newton. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that, wherever he 
goes, friends are made, who ‘“ grapple”’ 
him to their souls ‘‘ with hooks of steel.’’ 
The reason is that in speech, act and heart 
he shows himself friendly. That is simply 
because the great, generous, compelling 
spirit of the Christ dwells in him. ‘I will 
draw all men unto me,’ said the Master. 
The disciple has no holier ambition which 
he can state to any than 


That, haply,I may help you climb 
» To Jesus, up the mount sublime. 
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He will do this by his personal winsome- 
ness, 

Put such a man anywhere and he will 
draw. His virtue is not ‘‘ magnetism,”’ Itis 
downright worth expressing itself. There 
is no resisting it. Like the crocus in the 
spring, its warmth will thaw its own way 
through the frozen clods and blossom above 
them, till all admire its bravery and beauty. 

But this man is not merely a “ hail- fellow 
well met.’’ That would be a poor type of a 
minister, if he be nothing more. He is a wise 
and trusted counselor. An experience of 
nineteen years has given him large opportu- 
nity for seeing peoplein all forms of earthly 
joy and sorrow. He has not been slow to 
learn helpful methods of guiding and reliev- 
ing, as we expect the shepherd of a flock 
should knowthem. Of quick and correct in- 
tuitions in difficult situations, with ready 
and sensible suggestions, his advice has been 
widely sought and relied upon. Personal, 
civic and denominational interests have had 
need of him to plan and speak for them. 
Tactful, courageous, patient, enthusiastic, 
he has been able tocommand the confidence 
and support of those whom a weaker and 
less optimistic leader could not have rallied. 

In his earlier years he had the advantage 
of a practical acquaintance with the work 
of the merchant and farmer on the Vermont 
hills. The courts in his native town gave 
him some knowledge of the lawyer's arts. 
A refined taste, cultivated and broadened 
by foreign travel, found its happy exercise 
when his people would build a sanctuary, 
which has been rather ambitiously styled 
‘*the cathedral church’’ of the denomina- 
tion in Michigan. To have pushed through 
such an enterprise without conflict, and to 
have dedicated it free from debt, testifies to 
his eminent good sense and knowledge of 
affairs. 

He has a large conception of the kingdom 
of God, which is no less than the world for 
Christ. The benevolences of his church 
have, as a consequence, been generous and 
constant for missions at home and abroad. 
Believing in the expansive character and 
demands of the gospel, he has lovingly and 
faithfully presented and urged them upon 
his congregation. 

As a preacher he holds the interested 
attention of every audience. His is the 
appropriate word, illustrated by passing 
event, problem, discovery. He brings to 
his hearers the result of fair, honest study 
and thinking. He is scholarly but by no 
means scholastic. One said of him: “ He 
does not put everything into a sermon, but 
enough.’ He is quite at home on the plat- 
form, though there are greater masters of 
extempore address and greater preachers. 
His style is often rugged, abrupt and pi- 
quant at times, and then marked by passages 
of much grace and literary finish. Witha 
singular ability to say right out what he 
thinks, and that without offense, the ecclesi- 
astical classifiers find it hard to place him. 
He is claimed by both conservative and lib- 
eral. None, however, ever heard him breath- 
ing ‘‘a plague,” but instead a blessing ‘‘ upon 
both’’ these theological ‘‘ houses.”’ 

Too broad to make a partisan out of, sin- 
cere in his love for truth to its extremest 
limit, he does not fear to state it as he sees 
it. Christians, therefore, of all creeds and 
types find it easy to work with such a min- 
ister. He seems, for the time, to be one of 
their own party. 

Only considerations of health would per- 
suade him to leave a position, exceptional 
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in the mutual love and esteem of pastor and 
people, and return to the East, where the 
warm welcome of old friends and colabor- 
ers awaits him. 

Too few churches, alas! could truthfully 
say, as did the ‘Old First’? of Detroit of 
nearly 800 members in urging the with- 
drawal of his resignation, ‘“‘ Not a ripple of 
dissatisfaction exists between pastor and 
people. Behind us is a period of remark- 
able, almost unexampled, prosperity. Every 
condition is favorable for a continuance and 
growth of our Christian activity and influ- 
ence.” 

He furnishes another bright illustration 
of the exalted and respected office which 
the minister of Jesus Christ may hold to- 
day. Fortunate the church with a pastor 
of such ideals, and one who is so successful 
in realizing them! 

sient Nile nsctiarm 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRES- 
ENT DISTRESS. 


The oldest inhabitant has no recollection of 
a time wherein the Congregational ministry 
was ever in such straits as now. Everybody 
is supposed to know it—everybody, except 
now and then a confiding or self-confident 
clergyman, infantile in his innocence, who 
cuts loose from his base of supplies before 
making sure of another. Such an one has 
greater knowledge in a little while, and he 
pays dear, very dear, for his experience. The 
writer is seeking a change of pastorate, from 
necessity, not from ambition or because of a 
‘vague unrest and nameless longing.’’ He 
reads in letters of warmest sympathy and 
powerlessness to help such sentences as 
these: ‘‘ Thirty applications for a little mis- 
sion church, a large percentage from unwor- 
thy men.” ‘‘The pressure upon the churches 
is tremendous.” ‘“‘ Almost every minister I 
know faces the future with anxious heart.” 
This crisis brings its lessons and warnings to 
the ministry and the churches. 

One warning is that no pastor give up what 
he already has, except as a dire necessity, un- 
til he is sure of another place. The writer 
faces a large and inevitable reduction of sal- 
ary. It represents the loss of revenue which 
the town and the church has sustained. 
‘Half a loaf is better than no bread.” He 
can live on half a loaf; without it he would 
starve. Nothing in the above shall be so con- 
strued as to conflict with Matt. 4: 4 or 5: 30. 

A second message is tothe churches. That 
church which sets its pastor adrift in these 
days, save for gross immorality, is well-nigh 
guilty of # brother’s blood. The times are 
hard enough for the “ins ”’; but for the “‘ outs” 
—except for the few that had income from 
other sources than their salary—the situation 
is indeed terrible. The church owes some- 
thing to the pastor, even if he is not perfect, 
whom she called when times at least were 
not what they are now. 

In the midst of this stress it seems as if 
every pastor seeks to make a change. One 
brother feels that he is strong enough to be 
doing something more in a church than 
‘mark time.’’ With the conference statistics 
before me, I should say that he is in step with 
the rest. Is it not the duty of the brethren 
who are comfortably situated, who find no 
opposition to speak of in their churches, who 
are illustrating the principle of the salt of the 
earth, to keep still in the boat till the storm 
is past? Is it not one duty of the hour to 
study to be quiet? 

Once more. Are there not elements of the 
present distress which indicate that a presi- 
dential election out of the way, followed, as 
is hoped, by a revival of business, will not re- 
move, will, at best, but alleviate the diffi- 
culty? Hope deferred has made the heart of 
business sick and the doctors disagree about 
the cause, and hence the remedy, of the com- 
mercial disease. Is relief sure to come ina 
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year? ‘It may be,’ as one correspondent 
writes, ‘‘ that God is leading the ministry to 
greater sacrifices thanthey have yet known.” 
Brethren, how shall we face them? The hour 
meets many of us with a practical test of 
faith and courage such as we have hardly ex. 
perienced before. Shall we meet the test as 
good soldiers of the cross, practicing what we 
have preached of cheerful sacrifice, being en- 
samples to the flock, living epistles of more 
value than many sermons? 
Anxious OBSERVER, 





THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT, 


Such was the subject chosen by Rev. Dr, 
Henry van Dyke for the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures at the Divinity School of Yale Univer- 
sity, which are being delivered this month, 
The first two of these lectures were delivered 
April 9 and 10 in Marquand Chapel. 

Not only must a man know how to preach, 
said Dr. van Dyke, but he must know what 
to preach. He must preach that which is re- 
vealed to him and accepted by him. His 
truth must be intimately related to himself 
and adapted to others. It must be framed 
and fitted for an immediate proclamation. It 
must be a distinct, present, positive gospel. 
A good news for today. 

In order to this the preacher must know 
the spirit of the time, Here is the one point 
where all men are alike. The preacher must 
know and be in touch with his age and all its 
necessities. He must be in contact with the 
world. He can do this largely by means of 
literature. The preacher who does not know 
what his people are reading does not know 
his people. If he be a reader of many books 
he will soon discover that we are living in an 
age of doubt. There is a profound and wide- 
spread unsettlement and uncertainty as to the 
truths of religion. Not disbelief but uncer- 
tainty. Not bitter and mocking atheism. It 
is restlessness and not defiance. It is a ques- 
tioning age. 

Some say this is due to the progress of sci- 
ence. But this is not soin the sense in which 
it is understood to be so. Much is affirmed 
in the name of science which science does not 
say. There is a general skepticism reflected 
in current literature. It all wears the melan- 
choly of disillusion and of lost hopes. We 
find in the books of today little recognition 
of the idea of God, of prayer or of any of the 
great truths of religion. In poetry we find 
this lack most general. 

Now what is to be the attitude of the min- 
ister towards allthis? Nota damnatory one. 
Doubt is not a crime; it is a malady. We 
must look through it for its favorable symp- 
toms. Among these we shall find three—the 
sufferings of doubt, the doubts of doubt and 
the moral inconsistencies of doubt. It is not 
a painless malady. It is not jubilant and tri- 
umphant like the older atheism. Cheerful 
skepticism only survives here and there. 
The painful side of doubt is thus its sunny 
and hopeful side. This inquietude of the 
doubting heart is evidence that skepticism is 
a malady and not a normal state. On all 
hands we find men doubting doubt and re- 
turning to faith. These are the signs of the 
times. Said Renan: ‘I fear the work of the 
twentieth century will take out of the waste- 
basket what the nineteenth century has 
thrown in.” The skeptic’s fear is the be- 
liever’s hope. 

What can the preacher do to meet this need? 
First, as a man he must be steadfast, upright 
and sincere in life. Here character and con- 
duct count. But beyond this there must be 
something specific and personal. Doubt can- 
not be met by negatives. Dogmas will not 
destroy it. Systematic theology will not meet 
its wants. The central message must be per- 
sonal, the gospel of a person to persons, the 
gospel of Jesus of Nazareth, one whom they 
can know and love and follow. Skepticism is 
the inertia of the soul. Christ is the force 
that moves it. Cc. Ss. M. 
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“GOD BLESS YOU, JOHN.” 


The following lines are from the pen of the 
Canadian poet, J. W. Bengough, and will be 
of interest to all who have enjoyed Ian Mac- 
Jaren’s beautiful book, Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush: 


God’s blessin’ on ye’r cannie pen, 
‘‘ Maclaren,” ye’r a prince 0’ men, 
Wi Burnbrae, ye maun be “ far ben,”’ 
To write like yon; 
A bonnier book a’ dinna ken— 
God bless you, Jobn! 


A’ve read it sax times o’er a’ sweer 

An’ ilka time a’ lo’ed it mair, 

Tho’ whiles it made my hert richt sair 
An’ gar’d me greet; 

An’ whiles a’ lauched until a’ fair 
Row’d aff ma seat: 


A’ day, an’ in ma dreams at nicht, 

A’m wanderin’ wi’ renewed delicht 

An’ feastin’ on each bonnie sicht 
In yon sweet glen! 

Conversin’ aye wi’ a’ thae bricht 
Drumtochty men. 


A’m fair in love wi’ Marget Howe, 

An’ truly feel for puir Drumsheugh, 

An’ aye a’m there at Whinnie Knowe 
Ilk’ eventide ; 

For there the Bonnie Brier Bush grew, 
An’ Geordie died. 


Puir Domsie! he’s as real tae me 
As ony leeven’ man can be, 
Whuppin’ the thistle heids in glee 
While on his way 
To tell o’ Geordie’s victory 
Yon glorious day! 


An’ Burnbrae, elder o’ the kirk, 

An’ Hillocks, type o’ honest work, 

An’ Soutar, wi’ sarcastic quirk, 
An’ big Drumsheugh, 

Wha’d maybe haggle o’er a stirk 
But aye was true. 


An’ Donald Menzies, ‘‘ mystic” chiel 
(A Celt was he frae heid tae heel), 
Wha warstled awfu’ wi’ the deil 

For mony a day ; 
Wi’ him a canna help but feel, 

An’ groan an’ pray. 


An’ Lachlan Campbell, wha wes ca’d 
“‘Censorious,’’ wha regarded God 
A sovereign rulin’ wi’ a rod, 
An’ no wi’ grace; 
An’ wha the very session awed 
Wi’ ghaist-like face. 


Him suffering sair mak’s sweet an’ mild 
As shadows veil the Grampians wild, 
Till “like unto a little child”’ 

He comes tae be, 
An’ o’er the erring and defiled 

Bends tenderly. 


Wi’ these and mair, in godly fear, 
We sit yon Sabbath day an’ hear 
“His mither’s sermon’”’ frae the dear 
Young preacher lad, 
An’ wi’ them shed a secret tear 
That isna sad. 


An’ wi’ them on anither day, 

When kirk is oot (tho’ wi’ dismay), 

We join to make a bold display 
An’ cheer Maclure, 

Our doctor, wha wi’ little pay 
Serves rich and poor. 


Aye, dear Maclure! him maist 0’ a’ 

We lo’e, an’ thro’ the drifts 0’ sna’, 

Unmindfu’ o’ the north wind raw, 
We tearfu’ come; 

Wi’ a’ the mourning glen we draw 
Near-haun his tomb. 
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An’ barin’ there oor heids we pray 

That we may so live ilka day 

That when we come to pass away 
Frae a’ things here, 

Truth may the tribute to us pay 
O’ love wrung tear! 


Ay, ‘‘Ian,” ye’re “a lad o’ pairts”’ 
An’ master o’ a’ the winsome airts ; 
Ye’r bookie by its ain deserts 

Wull live fer aye; 
The benediction o’ oor herts 

Ye hae the day. 


-|(——$—— aS 


The writer in Mothers in Council, who de- 
plores undue emphasis on inherited evil in 
training children, makes a good point when 
she warns parents not to excuse faults in 
their children on the ground of inherited 
tastes or temperament. Illustrations of the 
harmful effect of such a course may be 
seen in a young man of our acquaintance, 
who rids himself of the responsibility of a 
hasty temper and a sullen disposition by 
declaring that he ‘‘can’t help it,’’ he is 
‘* just like his father,” and in the case of a 
young woman who helplessly accepts her 
morbid temperament in like manner. On 
the other hand, there is much said concern- 
ing the need of patience, not only on the 
part of parents when dealing with the he- 
reditary faults of their children, but of 
adults who are inclined to judge their own 
inherited weaknesses too severely. To those 
who are interested in problems of heredity 
we earnestly recommend the thoughtful pe- 
rusal of Dr. A. H. Bradford’s recent work, 
Heredity and Christian Problems. 





ANGEL MINISTRATIONS, 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Thick starred as is the sky at night with 
golden shining lamps, the Word of God 
glows with its stories of angel ministries. 
In the dim days, when as yet there was no 
open vision, these messengers of our King 
came and went, serene and unhurried, re- 
buking, sustaining, revealing, consoling, 
and always bringing a breath of heaven to 
earth, always showing how intimate and 
tender the relation between here and be- 
yond, always proving how constant in the 
mind of God is the thought of his children, 
over whom he giveth his angels charge. 

Should we go through the Bible, selecting 
and setting by themselves the passages 
wherein allusion is made to the angels and 
their errands, we should have a beautiful 
book of selections full of inspiration and 
encoufagement for ourselves, in this time 
when we do not take the comfort we might 
from the knowledge of our Father’s care, 
when we shut the angels out of our mod- 
ern glaring day, anc think of them as poetic 
beings, or beings above us of another order, 
but not as of God’s continual errand-bring- 
ers, yet attending on us who dwell below 
and have need of their help. We lose much 
by our opacity and slowness of belief in 
this matter, for, to those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear, 





Still through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurled, 
And still celestial music floats 
O’er all the — world, 
Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 
And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


It may be objected by those who take a 
literal view of all experience, and who hesi- 
tate to accept what they cannot at once 
weigh in the scales, analyze, define and 
classify, that we, at this period, neither re- 
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alize nor expect angelic help. Perhaps 
not, regarded from the standpoint of those 
who appreciate only the tangible, and de- 
mand full rounded and concrete facts at 
every step. On the other hand, who of us 
has not bad to deal with moods of depres- 
sion, when an unseen and impalpable, yet 
terribly strong, enemy bore us down, when 
out of the fog and the mist of thought and 
imagination came suggestions and whispers 
and voices which made us cry to our Father 
for relief from the torments of the adver- 
sary? We are compelled to battle with 
the prince of the powers of the air, with 
many and incessant forms of temptation, 
and in the conflict we require, and I think 
we receive, as the saints of old did, actual 
assistance from those who are always sent 
to ‘‘ minister unto them who shall be heirs 
of salvation.”’ 

Often, too, in those hours of poignant an- 
guish when the solid ground quakes under 
our feet, as our best beloved are taken from 
us, may it not be that some of those who 
ever stand waiting to carry consolation 
where it is needed cross our thresholds 
and uplift our fainting heads? Sometimes, 
too, in lesser moments, when the indiscreet 
or angry word is hushed before it reaches 
our lips; often in our times of temptation, 
when we are almost ready to yield but are 
suddenly and strongly helped to resist, 
80 that we feel as if re-enforcements had 
reached the field; again, in our life with our 
little children, where we need so much tact 
and wisdom and gentleness, may we not 
thank God for the coming of his angels? 

‘*T was about to do thus,” said a friend, 
describing an occasion which might have 
been disastrous but was saved by prompt 
action, ‘‘ when all at once I was aware of a 
strong inward compulsion, as of a hand 
holding me back. I obeyed the invisible 
touch, and I have been grateful ever since,”’ 

We are ourselves supernatural beings, 
living in tents of clay, but aware of powers 
which transcend space and time, and con- 
scious of an immortality caught from the 
divine nature which enfolds us and to 
which we belong. For, beloved, though it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, yet 
now are we the sons of God. In the calm 
of our quiet resting on our Heavenly Father, 
let us take whatever he gives us, confident 
that among other hallowed gifts is the min- 
istration of his angelic host. 

Just here is room for another and very 
practical thought, pertinent to every one, 
and quite readily applicable to those who 
do not fully enjoy, in literalness, the bene- 
diction of belief in God’s ever coming and 
going angel servants. Faber crystallizes it 
in half a stanza: 


We are not angels, but we may 

Down in earth’s corners kneel, 

And multiply sweet acts of love, 

And murmur what we feel. 
No one is denied the privilege of engaging, 
so far as man or woman may, in work be- 
fitting the angels. To enlighten those who 
are ignorant, to sympathize with the joyful 
or the sorrowing, to share a brother’s load, 
to strew flowers where else would be bar- 
renness, to speak words of love and kind- 
ness everywhere, this is to do the work of 
the angels, and this may be your lot and 
mine. 


— 


There is no happiness in life, there is no 
misery like that growing out of the dis- 
positions which consecrate or desecrate a 
home.—E. H. Chapin. 
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THE SOIENOE OF FOOD. 


Vv. MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
BY M. V. SHALER. 


It is said that the English and American 
peoples are practically the only nations 
who continue to drink milk uncooked and 
without protection from infections, Al- 
most all savage nations of the world who 
use milk at all employ some method of pro- 
tection more or less effective. The Chinese 
use it very little, if at all. The Hindu con- 
siders it loathsome, and African tribes 
mostly let it stand in a gourd for some 
time, which makes a kind of kumyss. In 
Turkey and Asia people prepare it one way 
or another before using it, and Italians use 
goats’ milk almost universally, presumably 
because they have learned by experience of 
the transmission of tuberculosis through 
cows’ milk. Germans always cook milk 
and the Irish and Scandinavians prefer it 
sour rather than sweet. The French dairy- 
maid ecalds her milk before churning, not 
because she knows anything about sterili- 
zation, but because she knows her butter 
will be a better quality. She is ignorant as 
to the species of bacteria which, if allowed 
to develop, change the fat globules into 
other properties and reduce the richness of 
the milk. Experience has taught her the 
effects of heat and cold, but she little 
dreams that living infinitesimals are at the 
root of the change and that the air holds 
them all. 

It has been proved beyond question that 
pure milk is entirely free from bacteria 
when drawn from a healthy animal and 
that contamination is wholly from outside. 
Every feature of change is due to bacterial 
growth added to the milk either from the 
air, the milker, the vessel into which the 
milk is put, or the cow herself. Some one 
has stated that there is a dairy in the 
United States which is so perfectly man- 
aged that ‘ milkers are obliged to take a 
bath and part their hair in the middle be- 
fore milking hour,.’’ Somesuch regimen, or 
a more Spartan one, must be instituted in 
all dairies and faims before milk will cease 
to be the source of infection it now is, often 
causing outbreaks of epidemics of typhoid. 
The spread of knowledge is a great factor 
toward effecting reforms. 

Cheese, butter, souring, curdling, blue 
milk, buttermilk, soapy milk, red milk and 
other changes are each due to a specific 
germ, as easily recognized as a blade of 
grass through the microscope. More than 
200 kinds of bacteria are known to thrive 
in milk, producing as many changes, and 
as many as 10,000,000 of these have been 
counted in a single cubic inch of milk. 
The number depends upon various condi- 
tions of cleanliness, ‘‘ hence the great secret 
of obtaining a proper supply of milk is to 
have a healthy cow and to keep that cow 
clean.”’ 

The germs develop at the expense of the 
sugar, casein and fat of the milk. Cheese 
and butter makers taking advantage of this 
thrifty warfare, for bacteria develop at a 
rate almost beyond belief when conditions 
are favorable, use these regiments of midg- 
ets to produce certain flavors and give 
color to their products. Yeast and mold 
plants grow in milk, and to the former is 
due the development of alcohol and lactic 
acid which makes kumyss, while the latter 
gives the highly esteemed flavor of Roque- 
fort cheese. The peasantry of France man- 
ufacture this cheese from the milk of ewes, 
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putting it in damp caves after being made 
into layers between which are sprinkled 
moldy brown bread crumbs. The cheeses 
are brushed over with fat and pierced 
with little holes for the admission of air. 
It is said that only the atmospheric con- 
dition of these damp caves can produce 
the kind of germ necessary for Roquefort 
flavor. 

All these germ changes in milk are, how- 
ever, items of slight interest to the major- 
ity of people in comparison to the presence 
of disease germs. Bacterial information 
might easily be dispensed with by the laity 
if we were sure of absolutely pure milk, 
but as it is we need our pocket dictionary 
to fathom the meaning of the new adjec- 
tives tacked before and after the simple 
word of four letters. When the milk leaves 
the cow it is at a degree most favorable to 
the growth of bacteria, hence the dairyman 
at once plunges his milk cans into ice or 
cold spring water to arrest development of 
germs. Pasteurization, holding the tem- 
perature at 167° F. for fifteen minutes, is 
acknowledged to be the best precaution 
against souring and other changes, but as 
it takes boiling to kill infectious germs the 
fact is emphasized that in this fluid is har- 
bored prolific source of danger to invalids 
and little children, who use the food almost 
entirely. For the sake of the lives of thou- 
sands of helpless ones there is needed a 
radical reform in the use of raw milk and 
greater vigilance on the part of all con- 
cerned initsinspection. Against this grave 
indictment, however, is the grandly over- 
balancing knowledge that pure, microbless 
cows’ milk is an ideal food for the human 
system. 





AFIELD WITH YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


THE FIRST SPRING FLOWER, 





BY 8. J. BUCKLIN, 





When the redwing ‘ flutes his ‘ o-ka-lee’” 
in the meadows, when bluebirds and song 
sparrows warble from wayside hedges, when 
wasps crawl from their hiding places and 
little brooks run merrily down to the sea, 
it is time for young botanists to look for 
the first spring flower. The bees find it 
the moment it opens and begin to fill their 
baskets with its pollen. Not in pastures 
nor on breezy hilltops, but in swamps, bogs 
or wet land dwells symplocarpus, or skunk 
cabbage, own cousin to the queenly Egyp- 
tian calla, the peppery Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
the spicy sweet flag and other members of 
the arum family, As soon as snow ig gone 
and the sun shines warmly on sheltered 
spots in moist land it pushes up its gold 
and crimson spathe, regardless of wind and 
weather. No matter if patches of ice sur- 
round it, or how cold the water that fills 
the hollows between rocks and stumps, it 
braves the rigors of inclement March and 
seems to enjoy a rough-and-tumble fight 
for existence. 

Its coming varies with the season. Frank 
Bolles records it as early as the fourteenth 
of March. This year March was in her 
sternest mood and when a robin shouted 
from an elm top that flowers were in bud a 
skeptical botanist, on the last day of the 
month, went not ‘‘ a-Maying,”’ but a-March- 
ing, and found Mother Nature wide awake. 
Pussy willow was nursing her kittens by 
the brookside, smooth alder dangled its 
brown catkins over a snowdrift, the scarlet 
fruit of the partridge berry gleamed like 
rubies on a bed of velvet moss, and in a 
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swamp the first spring flower had pushed 
up its tender green shoots and crimson 
buds. 

Symplocarpus fetidus, sometimes called 
draconitum, is a native of North America 
and is found from Nova Scotia to North 
Carolina and west to Minnesota and Iowa, 
Its spathe precedes the leaves according to 
the botanies, but for once Mother Nature 
was impatient and sent up the leaf shoots 
and buds side by side. That no mistake 
be made, we examined one of the bundles 
in which she had packed the foliage and 
marveled at her compact way of folding 
the delicate baby leaves, rolling them over 
and over each other so tightly that not a 
drop of freezing water could penetrate and 
inclosing them in a waterproof ceat, mak- 
ing all strong, firm and pointed that the 
plant may force its way to the outer world 
withoutinjury. There they were, ‘smooth, 
ovate, heart shaped,’’ precisely like the 
leaves that in maturity would grow large 
and coarse, measuring one or two feet in 
length. 

The disagreeable odor, so offensive when 
the plant is bruised and which gives Sym- 
plocarpus its popular bad name, was notice- 
able even in the infant specimens. Why 
this property is fastened upon it we are 
unable to state. A microscopic acquaint- 
ance with its parts reveals some curious 
facts. A flower is like the soul in man. 
As flesh and bone, the “‘ house we live in,” 
is not the real man, so the outside envelope, 
the petals or spathe, are not the real flower; 
the stamens and pistil hold the life-giving 
principle and have the power to repro- 
duce and perpetuate life of their peculiar 
kind. 

Symplocarpus sits under a canopy of 
royal colors in a tent-like spathe with a 
curved, pointed top that hangs over the 
front like a roof protecting a doorway. It 
is three or four inches high and rests on 
the ground. The outside is gaudily col- 
ored in purple and yellow-green, sometimes 
shading from crimson to a golden yellow, 
and under a microscope the interior seems 
lined with velvet of the same brilliant hues. 
In the spathe, on a thick stem, sits a globu- 
lar, fleshy spadix holding the perfect flower. 
In the early stage of development the ob- 
server will notice that the surface of the 
spadix is marked into divisions like honey- 
comb and in the center of each segment is 
a tiny white spot like a minute drop of 
dew. Later this white spot shows that it 
is a pistil, rising above the surface and 
tipped by a white star. Each segment is a 
petal of the corolla, a small, square-shaped 
hood which conceals the anthers and keeps 
them warm and dry. 

As florescence proceeds the segments sep- 
arate slightly and allow the anthers to leave 
their hoods and push up around the pistil. 
As the four anthers open lengthwise they 
curl towards the pistil and fling their pol- 
len on the stigma. The yellow dust drops 
so plentifully that the floor of the tent is 
covered with pollen. This the bees carry 
off to manufacture into bread. The pollen- 
covered pistil is protected by the hoods. 
The spathe decays; the spadix enlarges to a 
spongy mass containing the fruit, which 
ripens in autumn into’ bulblet-like seeds 
half an inch in diameter. The root is said 
to produce vertigo, nausea and frequently 
vomiting. It has been used as a medicine 
in hysteria and spasmodic asthma, but be- 
ing less efficient than other remedies is not 
often empleyed by physicians. 
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Closet and Altar 


Blessed be God, who has made earth and 
heaven one in the heart’s unquenchable 
thirst for him! 





Faith changes us in relation to Christ 
but it does not change him in relation to 
us, Faith does not create, but merely finds 
its object; it does not bring the vision near, 


put merely opens the eyes to behold what 


was already there for the seeing; it does 
not make Christ present, but it clears away 
the earthborn mists and clouds which hide 
him from sight and makes him vividly pres- 
ent to the inner consciousness as a real and 
actual Saviour. An old writer remarks 
that ‘‘when the boatman with his hook 
grapples the rock he does not pull the 
shore to the boat but the boat to the shore; 
so when we by faith lay hold on Christ we 
do not pull Christ to us but ourselves to 
him.”’—James M, Campbell. 





Our blessedness depends upon our know- 
ing and perceiving the highest good, which 
is God himself. And man is more blessed 
or less blessed in the same measure as he 
is aware of the presence of God. It is not 
because God isin him and so close to him 
and he hath God that he is blessed, but 
because he perceives God’s presence and 
knows and loves him; such a one will feel 
that God’s kingdom is nigh at hand.—John 
Tauler. 





Whenever in some bitter grief we find, 
All unawares, a deep, mysterious sense 
Of hidden comfort come, we know not 
whence; 
When suddenly we ses, where we were blind ; 
Where we had struggled, are content, re- 
signed ; 
Are strong where we were weak— 
And no more strive nor seek— 


Then we may know that from the far glad 
skies, 
To note our need the watchful God has bent, 
And for our instant help has called and 
sent 
Of all our loving angels, the most wise 
Aud tender one, to point to us where lies 
The path that will be best, 
The path of peace and rest. 
—H. H. 





Son of God, bave mercy upon us. tf 
thou wilt say unto us, Wbat will ye? our 
answer sball be, Lord, that we migbt 
teccive our sigbt. This prayer we pray 
to thee every morning that the dap may 
not be lost to us because of dimness of 
vision. We know not what angels come 
fortb.from the gate of beaven dawn by 
dawn, and it may be that because our 
eves are not anointed we see notbing of 
the descending bosts, and because our 
cars are Oull of bearing we bear notbing 
of their sweet gospels. We would bave 
all our faculties inspired; we would be 
scnsitive to every breath of beaven, an= 
sweting the glance of every star, reply= 
ing in tender love to the fragrance of 
every flower. We pray for enlargement 
of mind, thougbt, purpose; ennoble us 
in tbe whole region of our affection, de= 
site and will. The Spirit of the living 
God calls us bigber to wider regions, to 
brighter suns, to larger fields; map we 
beat the music of tbe call and answer it 
With tbe sacrifice of obedience; tben 
Sball our life be rooted in the eternity of 
God and nourished by all the grace of 
Christ. Amen, 
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Mothers in Council. 


A KINDERGARTEN FOR MOTHERS. 
Iv. 

Children quickly grow tired of set perform- 
ances. In our kindergartens as well as in 
our homes we have still too little of that 
lightness of touch which pleases children. 
How much, for instance, may be gained by 
the teacher who is free enough with her 
methods and her pupils to sing her good 
morning sometimes, instead of always say- 
ing itin the same way day after day. Noth- 
ing should be allowed to grow monotonous 
through meaningless repetition. For exam- 
ple, a child may from habit think of an orange 
or an apple merely as a sort of food, which 
is to be seen in a particular kind of dish on 
the table. But suppose he finds one under 
his pillow, or slyly slipped into his pocket; 
at once he sees it in a new light. It is not 
only good to eat, it is a beautiful plaything, 
which appeals to him from its form and color 
and from the very suddenness of its coming 
as a real revelation. So with every object 
and every familiar act—a fresh view gives 
the child all the thrill of discovery. Too 
often a tired mother says, ‘‘ Johnny, please 
take your elbow off the table,’ just as she 
said it yesterday and will say it tomorrow, 
and yet it is not hard by a little kindly tact 
to make even these small reminders pleasant. 
The common acts of dressing, bathing, going 
to bed ought to be delightful, all of them, 
and easily become happy games to the child 
and to the mother. 

A Mother of Young Children: “I am very 
desirous of having my children’s religious 
life spontaneous—unconscious. Can you sug- 
gest a way to make going to church less irk- 
some to little folks?”’ 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘Some children like to 
go te church simply because of the love of do- 
ing what other people, especially grown up 
people, do. Butit seems to me that in most 
cases going to church should be introduced 
gradually, unconsciously to the child. Some 
day, when passing your church, when it is 
open, take the childin. Tell him it is God’s 
house, and let him be quietly impressed by 
its greatness and beauty and stillness. Say 
with him, perhaps, the little prayers which 
he is in the habit of saying at home. By and 
by take him to some service and let him re- 
main long enough to hear the Bible read by 
the minister. Allow him to feel that he has 
heard God’s book read in God’s house. It 
will be a beautiful experience to him. And 
when he is ready for a whole service, he will 
come to it with unconscious reverence, and 
his pleasure in it will be the greater because 
of his first impressions.” 

Another Young Mother: ‘How can I help 
my boy to be interested in what are called 
practical studies? He loves to practice and 
to draw but he dislikes his numbers, and, in 
fact, nearly allghis school studies.” 

The Mother Helper: “‘ Sympathize fully with 
him in his music and drawing, and speak ap- 
preciatively of his progress in them, but say, 
when he has practiced a certain length of 
time, ‘Let us work just as hard on these 
numbers as we did on the music, so that 
we can have real pleasure in every study.’ 
And have him know that you are just as in- 
terested in the study he likes best as he is, 
but that a man needs all kinds. And vice 
versa, when the child needs stimulating in 
the sensibilities, meet him where he is and 
help him to form a conception of something 
a little higher.” 

A Thoughtful Mother: ‘What should one 
tell a child about the coming of a little new 
baby ?”’ 

The Mother Helper: “I think when a child 
is old enough to question about such things 
it should be told just the beautiful truth, that 
the little baby came from the mother. God 
gave it to her to keep when it was very, very 
small until it should be strong enough to live 
in the world, and then God told her that it 


was time for it to be born and it came from 
where it had been lying by the mother’s heart. 
The child’s interest is then satisfied and 
there is no morbid curiosity to be indulged in 
other ways.” 

A Busy Mother: “Should our children be 
allowed to associate with children who are 
known to be bad? Should they come to our 
homes and our children be encouraged to be 
friendly with them?” 

The Mother Helper: “I think so. The 
mother should, of course, sanction any such 
invitation and be there with the children.” 

The Busy Mother: ‘ But don’t you think it 
requires a great deal of wisdom and experi- 
ence, and haven’t we all we can do to bring 
up just our own children well?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘I think we cannot 
bring up our own children in the right way 
unless they have all kinds of associates.” 

The Busy Mother : ‘‘Suppose my boy learns 
to swear, or smoke cigarettes, or hear low 
stories. Ought I not to keep him away from 
such company?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘If so, I think the boy 
should be taught to feel that he is to blame if 
he gets harm from his associates, that he is 
too weak to be permitted to play with the 
boys from whom you have separated him. We 
should never unite the sin with the sinner.” 

An animated discussion followed this keenly 
interesting question. Many of the mothers 
could acquiesce in the theory, but the practice 
was too terrible an experiment. Questions 
came fast one upon the other, and there were 
dissenting shakes and assenting nods as the 
Mother Helper quietly developed this thought. 

Mrs. H. W. Boynton. 


UNDUE EMPHASIS ON INHERITED EVIL. 


In an article which appeared in your issue 
of March 5, under the heading Moral Tumbles 
in Little Children, I feel that the author has 
put unwarranted emphasis on inherited evil. 
For instance, she says: ‘‘ If you seek carefully 
and prayerfully you will usually find the 
fault is an offshoot of some trait of character 
in one or other of the parents or some near or 
more remote relative,” and herclosing remark 
is: ‘‘ But our inheritance of evil is too deep- 
rooted not to sprout again and again.” I can 
find only one place in the New Testament 
where Jesus speaks of inherited evil and then 
his words are decidedly opposed to the old 
Jewish belief. Also does he not show the 
absolute purity of little children in the lines, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of God’’? 

Are we not worrying the little ones by im- 
puting to them inherited evil when, “ His 
work is perfect’’ ? Are we not imposing these 
faults upon them and in many cases making 
an excuse for evil? Have we the spirit of 
Christ when we hold up the distorted image 
of sin to show its heinousness, thus instigat- 
ing a search for evil, which, being easily 
found, is examined, discussed, kept in heart 
and mind, naturally excluding the good we 
wish by contrast to place there? 

Can we not see the wrong this popular the- 
ory of heredity may do if held over a child all 
his life, and what an immense amount of evil 
we could roll up, for instance, if we could 
trace our ancestry back to Noah? We are en- 
dowing evil with a power it does not possess, 
unless we so willit. Jesus said, ‘* Be ye per- 
fect even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect,” and the whole spirit of his teach- 
ing and that of the New Testament is looking 
up and not down, forward and not backward, 
keeping the perfect thought in heart and 
mind, thus entering into living peace, lifting 
ourselves, our children, all with whom we 
come in contact, to a higher, better contem- 
plation than that of evil, knowing that evil 
must be temporary and unabiding and so 
cannot be transmitted through countless azes. 

G. T. B. 
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DANDELION. 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN, 





Firstling of the mellow year, 

Ere thy golden disks appear 
Empty are the wintry days, 
Barren lie the frozen ways; 
Snows of March that will not last, 
Sunlight often overcast ; 

But with thee our glad hearts sing 
Possessors of the jocund spring. 


Thine the first clear notes that please 
In our floral symphonies. 

Other blossoms in the May 

For lovers shall make holiday, 
Summer suns again shall shine 

On clover and on columbine, 

And the autumn’s gold and red 

Fling their splendor overhead ; 


Yet, in our advancing years, 

In our gladness, through our tears, 
When our summer joss are high, 
When the autumn night winds cry, 
Who forgets his vanished youth? 

All earth’s flowers are dear, in sooth, 
Children of the dewy morn, 

Thou art still the eldest born. 


ABOUT PEOPLE, 


It is interesting to learn that Anthony 
Hope does not get suggestions for his dia- 
logues from his observations of London soci- 
oty. Although he moves largely in this circle 
of people ke says he closes, rather than opens, 
his ears. He goes to his head for repartee 
and to his imagination for plots. 

The Charlotte E. Richardson circle of King’s 
I) .ughters connected with the Walnut Ave- 
nue Church, Roxbury, gave a charming recep- 
tion recently in honor of the gentlewoman 
whose name they bear, and at whose house 
the circle was formed some years ago. She 
is its eldest member, being now seventy-seven 
years old, but she is still active in Dr. Plumb’s 
church, which also had its birthplace in her 
hospitable home. 


A Chicago woman, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, 
has achieved the distinction of having writ- 
ten the only paper that the Victoria Institute 
or Philosophical Society of Great Britain has 
ever accepted from a woman. In order fora 
paper to find favor with this society of savants 
it must not only pass muster in the local 
board, but stand the criticism of the highest 
authorities in Europe upon the question 
treated. Mrs. Reed’s subject was the Ethics 
of Buddhism. 


Miss Helen Gladstone in a recent article 
calls attention to the fact that no fewer than 
six Cambridge colleges were founded by 
women for men—Clare by Elizabeth de Burgh, 
countess of Clare; Pembroke by Marie de 
St. Paul, countess of Pembroke; Queen’s by 
Queen Margaret of Anjou; Christ’s and St. 
John’s by Lady Margaret, countess of Rich- 
mond, who also founded a divinity professor- 
ship; and Sidney Sussex by Lady Frances Sid- 
ney, countess of Sussex. 


The death in London recently of Lady Isa- 
bel Burton recalls an act of moral heroism on 
her part which challenged universal admira- 
tion when the deed was performed. Her hus- 
band, Sir Richard, made a famous translation 
of The Scented Garden, from the Persian of 
Saadi, but died before he could arrange for its 
publication. Lady Isabel was offered a large 
»um for the manuscript, but, deeming it im- 
moral and unfit for print, committed it to the 
flames. Her life was full of adventure and, 
when traveling with her husband among say- 
age tribes in the East, she was often forced to 
wear male attire. 


A suggestive incident is related in Gail 
Hamilton’s life of J.G. Blaine. Consulting 
one day his son, then old enough and compe- 
tent to be his assistant Secretary of State, the 
son maintained his own opinion strongly 
against the father’s. The latter felt it and 
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said to a confidant—presumably the author 
herself— ‘‘ Walker is disrespectful.”” The re- 
ply was: “It is you who were disrespectful. 
You consulted him as a man, and then treated 
him in argument as a five-year-old boy.”’ It 
reflects great credit on the statesman that 
when the son returned he gave him his hand, 
saying, “‘ Walker, I owe you an apology.” 
The response was alike creditable: ‘‘ Not at 
all, sir, I owe you one.” 


A correspondent of the Transcript, giving 
reminiscences of Thomas Hughes, says that of 
all pleasant memories of his friendship he 
prized most a visit with the author of Tom 
Brown to Oxford and to his old room at the 
university. His chair, which had been made 
the objective of curio devotees, afforded the 
visitors much amusement. It was once of 
plain oak, but all that was left had been 
strapped with tin to keep something of the 
old relic intact, while each leg was supplied 
with a poker, no two alike, because the orig- 
inal wood had been stolen. The student who 
occupied the room was astounded when he 
found that one of his guests was ‘‘ Tom 
Brown” himself, who inquired with irresisti- 
ble solemnity, ‘‘ How does it happen that my 
chair has been so maltreated during my pro- 
tracted vacation?” 


An amusing story is told of Dr. S. F. Smith, 
illustrating his remarkable and exact memory 
of Scripture. While professor in Colby Uni- 
sity, in his early life, he was called upon to 
conduct ehapel worship several mornings. 
Meaning to have a little fun at the expense 
of the youthful professor, some mischievous 
students spirited the Bible away from the 
chapel pulpit. Dr. Smith, however, was equal 
to the emergency and, instead of hunting for 
the missing book, repeated from memory an 
entire chapter. The next day the same pro- 
gram was followed. On the third day, the 
Bible still not appearing, the professor re- 
peated a longer chapter, and on the fourth 
morning he took his revenge on the boys by 
reciting slowly and with great deliberation 
seventy-one verses from one of the longest 
ehapters in Luke. Needless to say, the Bible 
was found on the desk the following day. 


Demonstrations of affection among men, in 
this country at least, are not considered 
proper. Nevertheless there come times when 
even reserved, self-controlled American men 
give way to impulses of the heart. Bishop 
Whipple of Minnesota tells of a time when 
the late Bishop Thomas of Kansas was pro- 
fessor in the Seabury Divinity School in the 
early days when it was struggling along un- 
der a burden of debt. “ One day,” says Bishop 
Whipple, “‘ when it was so dark we could not 
see a step, he came to my house. As he en- 
tered my study I saw in his tell-tale face that 
he had come to tell me that it was hopeless. 
I sprang to my feet and said: ‘Don’t tell me; 
let us pray.’ We knelt and poured out our 
hearts to God in prayer. He rose and kissed 
me and went away. That wag the nearest I 
ever came to failure. Do you wonder I loved 
him?” A kiss may betray, but it oftener 
saves and binds. 
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PRIMROSE DAY. 


On the 19th of April in each year many 
thousands of English people, of all ranks 
and both sexes, appear in the streets wear- 
ing the pretty, simple English wild flower, 
the primrose. The reason of this is that 
the primrose was the favorite flower of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield, the famous states- 
man, orator and novelist, and the 19th of 
April, 1881, was the day on which he died, 

The primrose is therefore worn, as it bas 
been worn every year now for ten years 


past, by those who admire Lord Beacons. . 


field and who desire to pay annual honor to 
his memory. The gentle little flower may 
thus be said to have become a party badge, 
for itis only Tories, followers of Lord Bea- 
consfield in politics, who for the most part 
display it in buttonholes and on dresses, 

It was this fact which caused the Tory 
ladies, who, several years ago, banded them- 
selves into a political society for election. 
eering purposes, to call their society by the 
now famous name of the Primrose League, 
So fanciful a tribute was, perhaps, never 
paid regularly for so long a period to the 
memory of auy other dead statesman, and 
shows that Lord Beaconsfield had won a 
more secure place in the hearts of large 
numbers of his countrymen and country- 
women than the world at large had sus- 
pected.—The Youth’s Companion. 


a 





A Maine mother was hearing her little child 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer recently. As the 
child hesitated a bit over the expression, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses,”’ she interrupted 
long enough to ask, ‘‘Do you understand, 


dear, what ‘trespass’ means?” ‘O yes,” 
replied the little one; ‘ it means ‘ keep off the 
grass’! ’’—Lewiston Journal. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


remember that when the publisher 

offered last year a prize for the best 
amateur photograph taken by Cornerers 
and the Hyde Park elephant appeared (Dec. 
12), an honorary mention was made of oth- 
ers? One of them was shown you for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and now we have three 
others from Rose C. of Boston for the issue 


D'= BOYS AND GIRLS: Do you 








THE OLD MANSE,. 


nearest ‘‘ Patriots’ Day.’’ They are appro- 
priate to that day, for as you see they all 
belong to old Concord, 

It is well on this patriotic holiday to as- 
sociate them with that historic town and 
with three authors whose books have gone 
wherever the English language is spoken. 
I do not intend to describe these houses— 
I presume many of you know more of them 
than I do. For, to tell the truth, I never 
saw either of them until a fortnight ago, 


when I spent a very pleasant afternoon ff 


there. Two Corner boys, whom I had hap- 
pily stumbled upon once in my own town, 
had invited me to come, and were very 
hospitable and kindly in showing me their 
town. They were enthusiastic Concordians 
as well as inquisitive Cornerers, and drove 
me from one place to another, till my brain 
was full of monuments and inscriptions, 
redcoats and rebels, ancient houses, famous 
people and historic sites. 





THE ORCHARD HOUSE. 


We visited, of course, the famous bridge 
across the Concord River, where the 
“American Militia’? met the ‘Invading 
Army”? and ‘the first of the Enemy fell in 
the War of that Revolution which gave In- 
dependence to these United States.” Gran- 
ite posts and an iron chain inclose the spot 
where those soldiers of the ‘‘Enemy’’ were 


buried. The old monument erected sixty 
years ago tells the story, while on the other 
side, on the spot occupied by the ‘‘ embat- 
tled farmers,’’ stands the statue of the Min- 
ute Man, one hand holding his gun, the 
other leaning upon his plow-handle. The 
boys told me that the arm was modeled 
from that of a well-known citizen—of hon- 
ored name—and thought that no other lines 
in the world could have been so beautiful 
and appropriate as those inscribed on the 
pedestal. They showed me the old house 
with the mark of a bullet-hole near the 
window, and in front a large rock (brought 
from the bridge) on which Capt. Isaac Davis 
of the Acton company fell. We went to 
‘‘Meriam’s Corner,’’ where a bowlder in 
the wall tells of the attack there on the re- 
treating British. 

We saw the three houses—the Old Manse, 
where Emerson’s grandfather, the patriot 
pastor, lived, where for a time Emerson 
lived himself, and where Hawthorne wrote 
*¢ Mosses from an Old Manse’’; the Orchard 
House, the home of the Alcotts, with the 
building back of it—looking like a respect- 
able, deserted old barn—which once shel- 
tered the ‘‘ Concord School of Philosophy ;”’ 
the plain, pleasant house where for nearly 
fifty years lived Ralph Waldo Emerson. 








THE EMERSON HOUSE. 


Besides these was a fourth, ‘‘ the Wayside,” 
which was first the home of the Alcotts 
(and of Louisa Alcott’s ‘* Little Women’’), 
then of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and now 
owned and occupied by ‘* Margaret Sidney,” 
the widow of Daniel Lothrop, the publisher 
of so many juvenile books and magazines. 
Then there was the home of Thoreau (Thomas 
Todd, who, you know, is a Concord man, 
says this is pronounced like thor-ough, with- 
out any French accent at all!), about whom 
the boys told me curious stories and who, 
Dr. Holmes said, ‘insisted on nibbling his 
asparagus at the wrong end.” 

The cemetery in Sleepy Hollow is per- 
haps the moat interesting spot of all, for it 
has the graves, very near each other, of Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Louisa M. 
Alcott. A hedge of arbor vits# incloses 
Hawthorne’s and a beautiful bowlder of 
rose quartz stands beside Emerson’s, At 
the public library we saw why Concord 
youth must be both intelligent and patriotic, 
among books and papers, busts, portraits 
and historical relics, I stopped on my 
return at Lexington—as the British did not 
—but I described a visit there a year or 


two ago. Mw: MESES) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Minute Man Inscription. Inquiry is some- 
times made as to the familiar lines on the 
pedestal of French’s statue of the Minute 
Man at the North Bridge in Concord, and 
many have the impression that Emerson wrote 
them expressly for that inscription. On the 
contrary, they are part of a hymn written by 
him for the dedication of the “ old monu- 
ment’’ on the other side of the bridge, April 
19, 1836. Oliver Wendell Holmes says of it: 
‘Of all Emerson’s poems the ‘Concord 
Hymn’ is the most nearly complete and 
faultless. . . . Its one conspicuous line, 

And fired the shot heard round the world, 


must not take to itself all the praise deserved 
by this perfect little poem, a model for all of 
its kind. Compact, expressive, serene, sol- 
emn, musical, in four brief verses it tells the 
story of the past, records the commemorative 
act of the passing day, and invokes the higher 
Power that governs the future to protect the 
Memorial-stone sacred to Freedom and her 
martyrs.”” Our readers may wish to have the 
whole poem for their scrap-books. 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 


Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set today a votive stone, 

That memory may their deed redeem 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die or leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee, 

Petersburg or St. Petersburg? Inthiscolumn, 
March 12,a statement was quoted from a Lon- 
don magazine to the effect that the Russian 
capital has no right to the prefix of “St.,” 
with the added inquiry whether any of our 
juvenile readers could confirm that. No ju- 
venile readers have replied, but two honored 
readers who are by no means juvenile, and 
who speak with authority, write respectively 
as follows: 

The city is called St. Petersburg. That is 
the form in post-marks on letters. I was born 
there and ought to know. My idea is that 
Peter called it after his patron saint. You 
know in Russia people do not celebrate the 
birthday of a person, but the “ names-day,”’ 
that is, the day of the saint after whom one is 
named. The Church of St. Peter aad St. Paul 
was the first building on the site, although it 
is true that a fort named Petersburg, after the 
emperor, was the second. 


The name of the city is St. Petersburg, and 
it is never called anything else in letter- 
headings or other documents. Hundreds of 
times I have had to sign legal documents, 
calling myself a “St. Petersburg First Guild 
Merchant,” and the ‘‘ Saint’’ had always to be 
inserted. It is true that the Russians are in 
the habit of speaking of the city familiarly as 
‘* Petersburg,” and even of shortening this to 
** Peters,’ but this does not change the cor- 
rect title of the city. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the “ London Little Folks” is all 
wrong in this matter. 

Another Peter Who Knew His Name. He was 
not a saint, nor an emperor, but a cat. He is 
a beloved member of a minister’s family near 
Boston. Not long ago, as the paterfamilias 
was reading the eleventh chapter of Acts at 
morning prayers and had just spoken the 
name, Peter, in walked the cat from the 
kitchen. In a moment more the words were 
read, “‘ Arise, Peter,’”’ and the cat obeyed, 
jumping quickly into the minister’s lap. 
This recalls the incident related by a former 
missionary in Labrador, that when, on a wild 
winter Sunday, he was reading the last chap- 
ter of Revelation, and had reached the words, 
‘* Without are dogs,” two or three teams of 
wolf-dogs, waiting outside, began to how! ip 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 26. Luke 16: 19-31. 
THE RIOH MAN AND LAZARUS. 
BY RBV. A. E, DUNNING, D. D. 


Jesus was talking, when he uttered this 
parable, to men who ridiculed his teaching. 
They did so because they were selfish. He 
taught self-denial for the sake of others. 
‘*The Pharisees, who were lovers of money, 
heard all these things and they scoffed at 
him.” The purpose of the parable was to 
show the nature and the consequences of 
avarice. 

The central character in the picture is the 
rich man. Lazarus says nothing, does noth- 
ing. He is introduced simply as a back- 
ground to bring into full relief the character 
of the rich man, the type of the men who 
mocked at the idea that self-sacrifice is he- 
roic. Self was the master to which they held. 
Christ was the Master they despised. He 
sought to show them that ‘‘ that which is ex- 
alted among men is abomination in the sight 
of God.” Various interpretations have been 
given of this parable. Some of them seem to 
be far fetched and fanciful. Whatever of 
truth is in them we need not miss its plainest 
teaching. It pictures to us: 

1. The selfish life in this world. Jesus illus- 
trated it by ‘‘a certain rich man,’’ to whom 
he gave no name; for convenience he has been 
named Dives and so we will call him. His 
life was continual feasting, a banqueting in 
splendor every day. His clothing was the 
most exquisite for comfort, the most impress- 
ive for display. His outer robes were of the 
royal color and most expensive texture, and 
his undergarments were made of flax of such 
fineness that it sold for more than its weight 
in gold. Here was the satisfaction of materi- 
alism at its utmost limit. This man’s heaven 
was earthly pleasure. His tastes and charac- 
ter were formed and guided by the things he 
possessed. In reality they possessed him. 
He would have monopolized, if he could, the 
sugar, or coal, or oil business for all Pales- 
tine and collected for himself a tax from 
every Jew or Gentile using these necessaries 
of life. He would have built for himself mag- 
nificent residences, given his daughter a mil- 
lion dollar wedding and despised the multi- 
tude whose curiosity he was proud to stimu- 
late to gather at his gate while the ceremony 
was being performed. 

While Dives was enjoying heaven accord- 
ing to his idea of it, a man lay at his door 
suffering hell. In utter poverty, he would 
have been satisfied with the food which Dives 
wasted. He had no shelter from cold or heat. 
He was loathsome with disease, and had no 
salve for his sores except the tongues of wan- 
dering street dogs. Dives saw Lazarus and 
did not care. He had no feeling of brother- 
hood for others. He cared only for himself, 
All the life he had consisted in the abundance 
of the things he possessed. 

2. The selfish life in the world to come. Dives 
left behind him when he died everything he 
cared for. He found himself in the world be- 
yond with absolutely nothing to satisfy his 
need. He had trained himself to enjoy wealth 
which did not exist in the realm he had en- 
tered. He had wasted the capacity to enjoy 
what is wealth in Hades. Parched with 
thirst, not because there was no water but 
because he had lost the power to drink, he 
sees Lazarus, once a beggar at his gate, now 
enjoying the felicity of heaven, Lazarus in 
the bosom, i.e.,in intimate communion with 
Abraham, the great father of the faithful. 
Abraham had been as rich as Dives, but he 
had lived under the spell of the promise, ‘‘ In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed,’’ while Dives had cared to bless no- 
body but himself. 

Therefore Dives had become an abject beg- 
gar, while Abraham was the great dispenser 
of blessings. Dives begged from Abraham 
what would cost him nothing, a drop of water 
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at the hand of the beggar who once at his 
gate had longed for a crumb. Abraham ac- 
knowledged the once rich Jew as his son, 


but could do nothing for him. He could only, 


remind him that he had wasted his opportu- 
nities. He might have gained heaven for- 
ever. Even the helpless beggar Lazarus had 
done that. But he had sacrificed the eternal 
heaven for the earthly heaven of an avari- 
cious soul. Dives had made his choice and 
could never change it. He had made himself 
unfit for eternal happiness, and between him 
and it was a chasm never bridged. This par- 
able is an illustration of Christ’s saying, 
‘* What doth it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and forfeit his life?’’ Christ taught 
men, rich and poor alike, that the true life 
is that which is devoted to the highest wel- 
fare of others, beginning with those nearest 
to us and including the whole race. All 
those who live that life will attain everlast- 
ing blessedness. Those who live for self will 
wake up in hell, and these conditions after 
death are final. 

3. The influences which determine the selfish 
life. Dives accepts the statement of Abra- 
ham. He admits that it is too late for him to 
escape from his misery, but he makes one 
more request that those like him on earth 
may have a plainer warning than he had had. 
The Jews were always asking Jesus for a sign 
to confirm his teachings. So, when Abraham 
points Dives to the Scriptures, he protests 
that they should be certified to by one rising 
from the dead. But Abraham declares that 
no testimony can make them authoritative to 
those who see no authority in the truth itself. 
The Old Testament had taught righteousness 
with ever increasing distinctness. The Phar- 
isees were devoted to the Old Testament, but 
missed its meaning. Christ came to give its 
teaching fresh power and new applications. 
They hated him for doing it. He was soon to 
rise from the dead to witness to its truth, but 
he knew they would not accept his testimony. 
Only sordid influences swayed them. 

Here, then, we have the plain lesson of this 
parable. Every one, rich or poor, who lives for 
self alone is destroying himself. Every needy 
person is a beggar at his gate. 
them will not purchase heaven for him, but 
if he accepts his mission, as Abraham did, he 
will find himself at last with Abraham in eter- 
nal peace. If he continues to make his own 
pleasure, fame and fortune the objeet of life 
the measure of success he has will be his 
‘good thing,’”’ all he can ever hope for. In 
the next world he will find himself without 
the capacity to enjoy what heaven offers, nor 
can he ever regain that capacity. He has 
plunged himself in hell, from which there is 
no escape. Those who do not recognize these 
truths which Christ and prophets and apostles 
uttered would not be convinced of them by 
any supernatural signs. Doing miracles does 
not give men power to see miracles. “If ye 
abide in my word,” Christ said, “ then are ye 
truly my disciples, and ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, April 19-25. Presenting Our Bodies to 
God. John 5: 5-14; Rom. 12: 1,2; 1 Cor. 6 
19, 20. 

By care of health; by abstaining from sin; by 
service; by conformity to Christ. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 








The inventions which are to make the next 
great warterriblecontinue. The latest which 
we have noticed is a cup-shaped bullet which 
the inventor claims gathers air under high 
pressure, exploding when the bullet finds its 
mark with destructive effect. Perhaps this 
may contribute to the object lesson as to the 
logic of war, which God evidently has in store 
for the world at its next outbreak of hate and 
which may bring Christian nations to a bet- 
ter way of settling their disagreements. 
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Flowers love the Sunlight 
and always turn toit. The 
modern housewife learns to 
love 


Sunlight > 
soap 


and always turns to it to 
help her out on ‘wash day” 
or any other day when she 
needs a pure, honest soap 
which cleanses everything 
it touches and doesn't in- 
jure anything, either fab- 
ric or hands, 

Less labor 

Greater comfort 
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Our guests are highly pleased with your 
Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat. 

I have been a user of Graham Flour for 

nearly thirty years. Ithink this is far su- 

Berio: or to the best Graham. EMORY POTTER, 
wood Hall, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Always ask for “ Franklin Mills.” All lead- 

ing Grocers sell it. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, WN. Y. 
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What he gives’ 





STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING 
After Exercise 


Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The genuine has signa- 
ture of Baron Liebig, in 
blue, on every jar, thus: 
— 




















A discussion of 
salt (like salt itself) is always 
seasonable. We argue the 
merits of Bradley’s 


“Yorkshire” 
Salt 


the only salt which will not harden, and 
is free from lime and dirt. Price is right; 
quality cannot be better. See that your 
grocer supplies you—he can get it if you 
really want it. Sample bag mailed free 
—send your address on a postal. 


We make all kinds and grades of salt. Whatever 


price you pay, see thai you get Bradley's —it will be 
the best salt made for the money. 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 


40 Jay St.. 


New York. 4 Commercial St., Boston. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

In the Black Belt. Those who have never 
visited the South can form no adequate con- 
ception of the vastness of the home mission 
field under the A. M. A.—of its sore distress 
and need. Even those who have visited the 
cities and towns of the South have not seen 
the black South. In the six Southern States 
containing what has been called the Black 
Belt there are 4,000,000 Negroes, less than half 
a million of whom live in the cities, towns 
and villages. In an interesting article in The 
American Missionary Secretary Woodbury de- 
clares that ‘‘the rank superstitions, the be- 
liefs in necromancy and witchcraft, the wild 
orgies of excitement, the utter divorce be- 
tween the moral virtues and what is called 
religion, which obtain among these millions 
of plantation Negroes are but little under- 
stood.” The moral and religious condition of 
many communities in this region may be 
judged from the testimony of a colored man 
for many years in direct association with min- 
isters in this part of the South, who says that 
three-fourths of those who are now acting as 
preachers in all the Black Belt are absolutely 
unfit, intellectually and morally, to preach 
the gospel. At its best, in multitudes of 
cases, what is called religion in these planta- 
tion churches is but a form of sensational ex- 
citement. The deep work of regenerating the 
soul and life, the vital need of these people, is 
not done, is not even attempted. Yet among 
these dark masses plunged in ignorance, pov- 
erty and vice Secretary Woodbury sees signs 
ofa great awakening, an eagerness for educa- 
tion, a desire for better preachers, a call for 
pure churches which emphasize virtue and 
intelligence, and he calls upon our churches 
to arouse themselves to the opportunity by 
providing the A. M. A. with means, not only 
for a more ample support of its educational 
service, but for the planting and upbuilding 
of free Congregational churcbes among these 
destitute millions. 

Printer’s Ink inIndia. From Rev. H. J. Bruce 
of Satara comes an interesting pamphlet 
showing what one of our American Board 
missionaries has accomplished with a small 
printing press. More than ten years ago he 
bought a little amateur press with the thought 
that it might be a source of amusement and 
instruction to his children, but be soon rec- 
ognized its possibilities as an evangelistic 
agency. The typograpbical supplies were 
therefore enlarged and the little press turned 
out nearly half a million pages of books, 
tracts, leaflets and Scripture cards. During a 
visit to Americain 1888-89 Mr. Bruce obtained 
a larger and more powerful press, and began 
the publication of religious literature on a 
much larger scale, his primary object being to 
provide for the wants of his own district, but 
such urgent requests came from other mis- 
sionaries that many thousands of leaflets and 
cards were sent to fields in all parts of the 
Marathi speaking country. These tracts, 
some of which are illustrated, have been dis- 
tributed broadcast in the railway traius, at 
the great annual festivals, on the city streets 
and by house to house visitation, and though 
it is impossible to see the results, it is known 
that in multitudes of cases the gospel leaflets 
are eagerly read, and some conversions have 
been traced directly to their influence. The 
Columbia press at Satara now takes its place 
as a valuable evangelistic agency, having is- 
sued in six years nearly 2,000,000 publications. 

A Missionary as a Business Man. Dr. Herrick 
of Constantinople, in an appreciative bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Rev. J. F. Smith 
of Marsovan, emphasizes his service as a fin- 
ancier and business adviser. ‘“‘ Probably the 
treasurer of the Turkish missions and the 
treasurer of the A. B. C. F. M. would say that 
no better station treasurer than Brother Smith 
could be found and, in saying this, I refer not 
80 much to accuracy in his accounts as to 
Scrupulous fidelity in the prevention of all 
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irregularities or advance drafts upon the treas- 
ury, in holding himself and others strictly and 
uncompromisingly, in the face of strong temp- 
tation to a generous laxity, to the spirit and 
the letter of his instructions. He was a born 
economist. He could live on less salary than 
others and his personal account always showed 
asurplus. Moreover, in gifts to the poor he 
was unusually generous, always giving more 
than a tenth of his salary.’”’ Mr. Smith’s rare 
business ability, which so ably qualified him 
to be treasurer of Anatolia College, as well as 
station treasurer, was always at the service 
of the humblest individuals. He used to say: 
‘The man who wishes to see me is the man I 
wish to see,” and would often give precious 
hours to some one who sought advice in his 
perplexing affairs, careful to turn the inter- 
view before its closeto spiritual profit. Again 
Dr. Herrick writes: ‘‘ [have known Mr. Smith, 
when in infirm health, on a visit to an out- 
station church where difficulties existed, to 
sit through a long evening and even till three 
o’clock in the morning, watching his oppor- 
tunity to harmonize and guide to right re- 
sults, determined the long session should not 
end without the accomplishment of good.” 

American Board Receipts. The receipts dur- 
ing March are more encouraging than for the 
same month last year, but the record of seven 
months of the financial year as compared 
with the same period in 1895 shows a decrease 
in every item, making a total falling off of 
more than $20,000, as is seen by the following 
figures: 





Mar., 1895. Mar., 1896 

Regular donations, $31,291.12 $32,499.91 
Donations for special objects, 2,537.55 4,456.73 
Legacies, 11,094.83 19,482.77 
$44,923.50 856,439.41 

Seven mos, Seven mos. 

last year. this year. 

Regular donations, $235,292.33 $233,120.02 
Donations for special objects, 28,211.74 26,414.30 
Legacies, 91,793.66 75,005.72 
$355,297.73 $334,540.04 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Menelek’s Religious Views. A remarkable let- 
ter has recently been written by Negus Men- 
elek to Mr. F. S. R. Clarke, an English mis- 
sionary, in which the King of Abyssinia shows 
himself as well able to discuss theology as to 
lead anarmy. With much dignity he begins: 
‘You are mistaken in believing that I do not 
care for your prayers. All prayers of believ- 
ers are dear to me, even when they come from 
the children of Europe. Not all are aggres- 
sors in my kingdom; not all have bent the 
knee before Baal, the god of destruction and 
the slaugbterer of brothers. Many, I am 
sure, still traly adore the God of the cross, 
the God of justice and of peace. With them 
I fee] in perfect communion of faith and I am 
happy that they pray for me, for my house- 
hold aad my people.’’ The remainder of the 
letter indicates the strange mixture of Juda- 
ism and Christianity which characterizes the 
Abyssinian church as seen in the practice of 
circumcision, fastings, ablutions and other 
Mosaic institutions. Menelek defends the 
authority of the Old Testaments laws, and ex- 
pressses a wish that Western Christians would 
‘return and lead others back to the true 
gospel which began with the creation of the 
world, instead of a mutilated gospel which ex- 
plains the confusion and the infidelity of the 
peoples of Europe,” and he asks, ‘‘ By what 
right do they efface the whole portion of it 
which precedes the coming of Jesus Christ and 
have they done away with what God estab- 
lished for all time?” After an argument in 
favor of circumcision and a warm tribute to 
the 300,000 Jews in his kingdom, who are not 
subjected to the persecution their race receives 
in Europe, this African ruler closes his curious 
epistle with these words of advice: ‘‘ What 
you need isto return to our God, to observe 
all his ordinances, no longer to separate 
Moses and the prophets from the apostles, or 
St. Peter from St. Paul. Whoever wishes to 
serve God must humble himself and obey. 
You know that, envoy of God. Teach it in 
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Europe and Asia. I am having it taught in 
Africa.” 

Jews of Abyssinia. Menelek’s reference to 
the Jews in Abyssinia opens up an interest- 
ing subject. They area peculiar class known 
as the Falashas, that is, ‘‘ exiles’’ or “‘ emi- 
grants,” whose origin is utterly unknown. 
It seems probable that they are a portion of 
the great Jewish dispersion, but whether 
they found their way to Abyssinia before New 
Testament days or after the destruction of 
Jerusalem is uncertain. These Hebrews have 
the Old Testament and observe the Mosaic 
ritual, but know nothing of Talmudic Juda- 
ism. They have been despised and perse- 
cuted in former times by the Abyssinian 
Christians, although the present king chooses 
to praise the Falashas and call the attention 
of Christendom to their comfortable condi- 
tion. Missionary work was undertaken 
among the Abyssinian Jews in 1859 by Dr. 
Stern under the auspices of the Society for 
Promoting Christianity Among the Jews 
with encouraging results, but in 1863 the gov- 
ernment interfered, the missionaries were 
thrown into prison, where they remained sev- 
eral years until released by Lord Napier. 
Since that time no European missionary has 
been permitted to labor among the Falashas, 
but native converts have carried on the en- 
terprise under the superintendence of J. M. 
Flad, who has cared for and planned the work 
from his home in Kornthal, 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. ISAAC O. RANKIN, 





Topic, April 26-May 2. Choose the Good Part. 
Luke 10: 38-42; Matt. 6: 31-34, 

Suppose, in order to make Martha’s error 
plain, that we break apart the word in which 
our Lord described her case. ‘‘ Martha, Mar- 
tha, thou art full of care and troubled.” She 
was 80 anxious lest something should go 
wrong with her housekeeping that she kad no 
strength left to enjoy Christ’s company. She 
was 80 hospitable that she had no hospitality 
left for the higher ministry of ber guest. 

We often make this blunder of preferring a 
lower to a higber good, and must learn to re- 
member that what comes first in our heart’s 
seeking gives color to all that followsit. It was 
no mistake for Martha to be concerned with 
her housekeeping. That was her business in 
life, and we are to be diligent in business. 
But the love cf God comes first, and when it 
comes it takes away anxiety. Seek ye first 
his kingdom and his righteousness and all 
these things shall be added. Beginning with 
the love of Christ means continuing with 
Christ’s promise. Worry is always a form of 
doubt. It spoils our peace and hurts our in- 
fluence. True Christian strength does its 
best quietly and leaves the result to God. 

Weare educated by ourchoices. The lower 
and the higher are always before us, and our 
temptation is to look down and not up in 
choosing, to do the easy or the habitual thing, 


and to forget that the good part is the best 


part for all the uses of life. 
Parallel verses: Matt. 7: 13,14; 1 Kings 18: 
21; Josh. 24:15; Luke 19: 41, 42; 1 Cor. 12: 31. 


—— ge 


DISILLUSIONED. 

Dr. F. H. Wines, the penologist, tells the 
following story to illustrate the chasm that 
sometimes yawns between theory and fact. 
A woman in Denver became a jail matron. 
She thus expressed her theory in a quatrain 
written in her diary: 


Help whomever whenever you can, 

For man forever needs belp from man. 

Let never a day die in the west 

Without having comforted some sad breast. 


Four years later she wrote the following in 
her diary: 


Watch whomever whenever you must 
Knowing full well there are few you can trust. 
Never a day dies in the west 

But somebody euchres me doing my best. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS HUTCHINSON, 

No.man in the early history of the New 
England colonies was more unpopular, and 
perhaps none was more prominent, than 
Thomas Hutchinson. He was representa- 
tive to the General Court, chief justice, 
lieutenant governor and governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Coleny, and in all the 
heated controversies between the people 
and the English Government he was the 
steadfast defender of royalty. For many 
years he was the cause of irritation often 
breaking out in the province, occasionally 
intensified into riots which have become 
famous in history. During the Stamp Act 
riots in 1765, his house on Court Street, 
Boston, was destroyed bya mob. Two of 
his sons were consignees of the tea that 
was destroyed in Boston Harbor in 1773, 
He was the last of the royal governors of 
Massachusetts. His public career in New 
England extends over thirty-seven years, 
and during nearly all that time he was in 
the midst of public controversies, often with 
men like James Otis, Samuel Adams and 
others who are famous in the annals of the 
Revolutionary War. 

There are abundant documents throwing 
light on Hutchinson’s career, many of them 
the productions of his own pen. Many 
more were written by his political oppo- 
nents. The writer of the biography now 
before us, Mr. James K. Hosmer, is well 
qualified for his task, having already won 
honorable distinction by his lives of Sam- 
uel Adams and Sir Harry Vane, and by 
other historical work of high value. His 
task in this instance is not a popular one 
and will not please all his readers. Wedo 
not think he has done full justice to the pa- 
triots of Massachusetts Colony, and we are 
not disposed to accept without qualification 
the character of Governor Hutchinson as 
here portrayed. ‘Mr. Hosmer’s sympathy 
with his subject leads him sometimes to 
take the position of an advocate rather than 
an impartial biographer. Yet he has evi- 
dently devoted mueh time to painstaking 
research, and is familiar with writings 
which have done injustice to the governor, 
as well as with the voluminous “ Hutchin- 
son Correspondence,’”’ He has aimed to 
speak in a judicial mood. The style is 
pleasing and forceful, and the material is 
connected with the most important period 
of our colonial history. The book is a val- 
uable contribution, along fresh lines, to the 
early history of New England. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


Two volumes of the Little Books on Reli- 
gion edited by W. Robertson Nicholl are 
The Visions of a Prophet, by Marcus Dods, 
and The Four Temperaments, by Alexander 
Whyte, D. D. Dr. Whyte’s book is dedi- 
cated to Jacob Behmen, and is pleasantly 
tinged with a mystic view of humanity and 
its relation to the world, which will be 
helpful as well as enjoyable to its readers, 
Professor Dods’s book is a study of Zecha- 
riah. How modern the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture are, with the recurrence of the old 
problems of humanity in new conditions 
and combinations, the exposition and ap- 
plication here bear witness. In speaking 
of the problems of the day Professor Dods 
says: ‘‘Our hope lies in the continuance of 
resolute, serious-minded inquiry into reli- 
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gious matters. Serious men will in the 
long run be drawn where there is freest 
access to the truth,’’ and this never needed 
more emphasis than it does today. [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Each 50 cents. ] 

The Life of Privilege, by Prebendary 
Webb Peploe. These addresses were de- 
livered at the Northfield Bible Conference 
last summer. They are fine examples of 
the hortatory style of speaking, and their 
publication in book form will extend and 
perpetuate their influence. [Fleming H. 
Revell Co, $1 00.] 

Notes from My Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation, by D. L. Moody: Students of 
Mr. Moody’s method of Bible exposition 
will find some of its secrets recorded here 
in preface and text. To him the Book is 
alive with divine suggestion, and he comes 
to it with earnest study and welcomes sug- 
gestion from all quarters. Any one who 
uses his book slavishly will miss its best 
help, which is in its suggestiveness. If it 
shall direct the attention of preachers to 
the real power of thought and prayer and 
searching to bring forth treasures new and 
old from the familiar mine, the book will 
have done its best service. [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.00.] 

Christianity Vindicated by Its Enemies, by 
Daniel Dorchester, D.D. This is an inter- 
esting theme, and the materials gathered 
by Dr. Dorchester are valuable. An dex 
will help the reader to refer to the instances 
quoted. [Hunt & Eaton. 75 cents.] 


STORIES, 


We have six stories dealing with events 
in French history. O!destin point of date 
of writing as well as of historical order is 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities and Edwin 
Drood, with illustrations and introduction, 
biographical and bibliographical by Charles 
Dickens the Younger. This may be called 
the classic historical novel of the French 
Revolution, and it is needless to stop to 
discuss its merits or shortcomings here, It 
is well printed and makes a satisfactory 
edition of a favorite story. [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00.) 

To the same general school belongs When 
Greek Meets Greek, by Joseph Hatton. The 
author calls it a tale of love and war, and 
both are present in its well-studied pages, 
while the plot is clever, retaining the inter- 
est of the reader tothe end. [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50.) 

Treating of the same scenes as the other 
two is At the Sign of the Guillotine, by Har- 
old Spender. It shows some traces of a 
lack of experience in story writing, and is 
artistically marred by a conclusion which 
involves an anti-climax, but has a good 
plot, well sustained, and gives a vivid pic- 
ture of Paris during the Terror. [Mer- 
riamCo. $1.00.] 

The Outlaw of Camargue, by A. De La- 
mothe, translated by Anna T. Sadlier, is of 
quite another school, It is a French pic- 
ture of France in the time of the Revolu- 
tion, in what might be called a series of 
sketches hung on the thread of a romantic 
story. [Benziger Brothers. $1.25.] 

Ata slightly later period begin The Ex- 
ploits of Brigadier Gerard, by A. Conan 
Doyle, which belongs to the school of the 
elder Dumas rather than to that of Dick- 
ens—if so original a writer as Dr. Doyle 
must be referred to any school. Those 
who enjoy well-invented and brightly told 
adventure, with a good spice of humor, will 
get a great deal of pleasure from the book, 
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which is well printed and illustrated. [D, 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.) ; 

The American in Paris, a biographical 
novel by Eugene Coleman Savidge, has 
its scene in the second Terror, the days of 
the Commune. The book is written from 
an American standpoint, and is strongly 
planned, but perhaps bears too many marks 
of the notebook and the library for its best 
literary and dramatic effect. American 
patriotism is the moving force of its crea- 
tion, and the writer finds the influence of 
his own country’s life and thought in all 
the movements of modern history. Inspite 
of this literary overweight the book is a 
stirring and readable one. [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00.] 


POETRY. 


One of the most spontaneous and musical 
of our younger poets is Clinton Scollard, 
whose Hills of Song comes to be added to 
his former poetic achievement. We like 
these verses, not merely for the unfailingly 
skillful workmanship, but for a spirit of 
faith and cheer which is not too common in 
our singing. Here is a bit quite appropri- 
ate to the season: 


Be ye in love with April-tide? 
I’ faith, in love am I, 
For now ’t is sun and now ’t is shower, 
And now ’t is frost and now ’t is flower, 
And new ’t is Laura laughing-eyed, 
And now ’t is Laura shy. — 


Ye doubtful days, O slower glide! 
Still smile and frown, O sky! 
Some beauty unforeseen I trace 
In every change of Laura’s face. 
Be ye in love with April-tide? 
I’ faith, in love am I. 


[Copeland & Day. $1.25.] 

The House of the Trees and Other Poems, 
by Ethelyn Wetherald. This is a dainty 
book, beautifully printed on creamy rough 
paper, with a portrait of the author for a 
frontispiece and a picturesque and poster- 
like young lady in green on the title-page, 
The verse is somewhat unequal, but at the 
best it is of a high order and of a delight- 
ful’ music. Such a lyric as Autumn Fire 
siugs itself into the memory. The author 
loves the out-of-door world, and her verse 
gains from sympathy and insight with its 
changes. [Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.00.] 

Armenian Poems, rendered into English 
verse by Alice Stone Blackwell. Miss 
Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her transla- 
tions from the classic and modern poems 
of Armenia, a thing all the more difficult 
to accomplish because the material was at 
her disposal only in a prose English or 
French translation. Patriotism, love and 
lament over the long and unfortunate story 
of the Armenian nation appear in these 
verses, which give us a very high opinion 
of the literary capacity of the race which 
producedthem. The book is well edited and 
has a portrait of Raphael Patkanian, one 
of the poets from whom translations have 
been made. [Roberts Brothers. $1.25.] 

A beautiful little book is Emily Shaw 
Forman’s Wild Flower Sonnets. The poems 
are thoughtful and melodious, and the illus- 
trations by Abbott Graves are remarkably 
successful in catching the spirit of the 
blossoms in their natural surroundings. 
Such work as this in purely home scenes is 
full of the highest promise. The book is a 
blossom calendar for wood and shore and 
meadow. [Joseph Knight Co. $1.00.] 

Bishop Spaulding of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Peoria sends us his Songs, Chiefly 
from the German. Many of the translations 
are successful, although in the sense of 
reaching the highest level in English in a 
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close rendering the author fails nearly as 
often as he succeeds, especially in cases 
where the charm of the original depends 
not merely on the thought, but also on sub- 
tlety and melody of language, as in some of 
the poems attempted in imitation of Goethe 
and Heine. The task he had set himself 
was a difficult one and the measure of suc- 
cess he has attained is greatly to his credit. 
The book would have been more valuable 
fer an index of authors and a table of first 
lines. [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.] 
CHILDHOOD AND CHILD TRAINING. 

Studies of Childhood, by James Sully, 
professor in University College, London. 
Every part of the world and every stage of 
life has become important to science as its 
followers realize more and more the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of the problems 
which they have set themselves to solve. 
This book of Professor Sully’s is both a 
study of the human child and an essay to 
prove the importance and point out the 
difficulties of the subject. These difficul- 
ties arise largely from the very tenderness 
of the relation in which those who come 
nearest to the child stand to it. For in- 
stance, the author says: ‘‘One may con- 
clude, then, that women may be fitted to 
become valuable laborers in this new field 
of investigation, if only they will acquire a 
genuine scientific interest in babyhood and 
a fair amount of scientific training. That 
a large number of women will get so far is, 
I think, doubtful. The sentimental or xs- 
thetic side of the baby is apt to be a serious 
obstacle to a cold, matter- of-fact examina- 
tion of it as a scientific specimen.’’ Indeed 
we should think so! though we know that 
a great deal of just this kind of work has 
been done of late by American mothers. 
The book is not only valuable in its careful 
study of the available material for the 
study of the psychology of childhood, but 
is interesting as well, and some of its chap- 
ters relating to the childhood of famous 
persons have a charm for those who do not 
care much for the purely scientific aspect 
of the questions involved. [D. Appleton & 
Co. $250.) 

Nursery Ethics, by Florence Hull Win- 
terburn. ‘Parenthood is already looked 
upon by the more advanced minds as a pro- 
fession,’’ writes the author, in her chapter 
on dealing with little faults; ‘the time 
must come when its duties will be reduced 
to an exact science, ignorance of which will 
be inexcusable, as it is even now deplor- 
able.’ And again she speaks of ‘‘ that vast 
self-love that makes a parent consider his 
children but an exterior portion of his own 
personality.”? The book is written out of a 
mother’s experience, and it shows every- 
where a knowledge of the best modern 
thought upon the subject. It is at bottom 
a plea for the rights of the child and an 
enforcement of the responsibility of the 
parent. ‘*The principle underlying every 
line is that of justice to children,’ Mrs. 
Winterburn tells us. We welcome it as a 
contribution to a study on which the last 
word is far from having been said, and wish 
that the essential principle which it en- 
forces might be brought home in some very 
simple way to all those to whom God has 
intrusted the first years of his little ones. 
[Merriam Co. $1.00.] 

In this connection we may notice School 
Interesis and Duties by Robert M. King. 
Mr, King is himself an instructor, and his 
book may be described as a practical hand- 
book of the machinery of his profession. 
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In part it is developed from the remarkable 
address of David P. Page, delivered as long 
ago as 1838, from which is taken the open- 
ing chapter on the duties of parente. To 
this succeed practical chapters on such top- 
ics as school architecture and hygiene, the 
dictionary and how to use it, school mor- 
als, scl oo] etiquette, teachers’ and pupils’ 
reading circles, the teacher’s relation to 
public opinion, and others. Altogether it 
is a sensible, and full manual of its subject, 
which would prove suggestive and valuable 
to others than the teachers and parents for 
whom it was specially prepared. [Ameri- 
can Book Co. $1.00.] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

In New England Fields and Woods, by 
Rowland E. Robinson, is a collection of 
sketches, first published in Forest and 
Stream, which reveal a subtle appreciation 
of nature in all her moods and manifesta- 
tions, There are many who can interest us 
in flowers and birds, but here is a man who 
makes the bullfrog seem companionable, 
who knows the love-song of the silent toad, 
and who has a good word for the despised 
garter snake and skunk. He knows the 
keen delight of the sportsman and angler, 
yet he prefers that intimacy with nature’s 
creatures which makes the taking of life 
repugnant. No season of the year is barren 
to him, and he gets more out of a walk in 
December than half the world can in mid- 
summer. He writes enthusiastically of 
camping out and the camp fire, but de- 
plores the modern so-called camping which 
demands in the woods all the comforts and 
conveniences of city life. It is with sorrow 
that we learn, from the preface, that eyes 
capable of seeing so much should now be 
denied the power of vision, hiding the 
scenes he loves behind a ‘‘curtain of dark- 
ness,’’ and taking from us the hope of more 
of these exquisite sketches. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.] 

For His Sake, extracts from the letters 
of Elsie Marshal], martyred at Hwa-Sang, 
Aug. 1, 1895. This, as the title indicates, 
is a memorial biography of one of the 
martyrs of the Chinese outbreak of last 
summer. Miss Marshall was working in 
connection with the Church of England 
Zenana Society, and had been less than 
three years in the field. The letters bear 
testimony to a bright, lovable and enthusi- 
astic personality and a most useful life. 
Incidentally they are of interest in con- 
firming the accounts of demon possession 
among the Chinese referred to in Dr. 
Nevius’s book on that subject, and in giv- 
ing interesting glimpses of missionary life 
in one of the provinces of China. [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.00.) 

A little book called Christian Unity, by 
Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, is hardly of impor- 
tance enough to bring to the attention of 
our readers, except as aconvenient instance 
at once of the ‘‘ Publisher’s Circular’’ and 
of the present methods of the Roman Cath- 
olic literary propaganda. The book itself 
is a bitter attack upon Protestantism on 
quite familiar lines, The publisher’s circu- 
lar (intended, we suppose, to save review- 
ers the trouble of reading the book) runs 
to this effect: ‘‘The keynote of the book, 
the strain that runs throughout it all, is 
strictly according to that truest of all the 
ideas regarding this subject, that the first 
step toward Christian unity is a frank and 
generous acknowledgment of the good in 
each other. There is, therefore, not a dis- 
cordant note to be detected in any one of 
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the many beautiful sentiments it expresses, 
It is, moreover, neither redundant with 
controversy, nor tiresome and offensive 
with cant.’’ Most publishers’ circulars are 
bad enough, but the man who wrote this 
had either not read Mr. Sheedy’s book, or 
gives a deliberately false account of it. 
He can only defend his honesty at the ex- 
pense of his brains, [Catholic Book Ex- 
change. 50 cents.] 

In The Art of Cookery Mrs. Emma P, 
Ewing, superintendent of the Chautauqua 
School of Cookery, gives ‘‘ intelligent in- 
struction in regard to the preparation of 
food’? and numerous thoroughly tested 
recipes. She makes a plea for fried food 
which, if the frying be done according to 
her explicit directions, she considers as 
healthful as that prepared in any other 
manner, A peculiarity of her recipes is 
the measuring of eggs by cupfuls instead 
of by number. Her book is comprehen- 
sive and would be an excellent gift for a 
young housekeeper. [Flood & Vincent, 
Chautauqua-Century Press, Meadville, Pa. 
$1.75. ] 


NOTES. 


— The successor of Lord Leighton in the 
Royal Academy is the former American, 
George Henry Boughton. 

— There are about thirty-nine miles of 
shelving filled with books in the library of 
the British Museum. This affords space for 
1,750,000 volumes. 

—— Inthe April number of Progress of the 
World Nikola Tesla promises to transmit 
electric energy from Niagara to Paris without 
any other conducting medium than the earth 
itself. 

— A grandson of Victor Hugo, who was a 
sailor for three years, is soon to publish his 
first book, The Recollections of a Sailor, 
some of the chapters of which have already 
appeared in one of the Paris newspapers. 


— It is a sign cf the cosmopolitanism of 
the modern American theater that Suder- 
mann’s play, Jleimat—or Magda, as it is often 
called, after its most striking character—has 
recently been played in New York in four 
different languages, German, French, Italian 
and English. 

— Mr. Anthony Hope objects to the pub- 
lication by an American firm under his name 
as author of a collection of stories. ‘‘I have 
never written any story or any volume of 
stories under the title of Frivolous Cupid,” 
he says, ‘‘and I am in nowise responsible for 
this publication.” 

—— It is announced, according to The Na- 
tion, that the Antigone of Sophocles will be 
represented by amateurs, students and com- 
posers at Athens during the celebration of 
the Olympic games in the theater of Dionysos, 
at the foot of the Acropolis, where very likely 
it may have been heard centuries ago. 


— The London Family Herald reports the 
following item of literary news, which is in- 
teresting—if true. ‘ Angels being invariably 
represented as the fairest and whitest of be- 
ings a Yankee book agent has arranged a 
Bible for the colored race with pictures of 
Negro angels. The Negrces in the Southern 
States are buying up the Bibles as fast as 
they can get them.” 

— Paul Verlaine is called the greatest 
poet of France in the present generation. He 
was a moral and physical wreck at his death, 
having spent his time between a wretched 
lodging and his favorite drinking and loung- 
ing places. After his death bis effects were 
found to consist of some papers in a table 
drawer, a bundle of MSS. in a handbag, an- 
other in a portmanteau, half a dozon clay 
pipes and a clay cigarette holder, two pairs 
of eyeglasses, a hat and a nightcap. 
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BOOKS |OFIITHE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

Poems BY Joun Keats, Edited by Arlo Bates. 
pp. 300. $1.10. 

SELECTIONS FROM EprcTEeTus. Abridged by Ed- 
ward Ginn. pp. 240. 50 cents. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBOURNE. By Gilbert 
White. pp. 251. 50 cents. 

Copeland & Day. Boston, 
IN?THE VILLAGE OF ViGER, By Duncan C, Scott. 


pp. 135. $1 00. " 
THE CAPTURED CUNARDER. By William H. Ride- 
ing. pp. 105. 75 cents. 


Take Roap TO CasTALy. By Alice Brown. pp. 70. 
$1 00. 

: Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Fred 
L. Pattee. pp. 475. $1.50. 

James H. Earle, Boston. 

BEHOLD HE GOETH BEFORE You, By May F. Mc- 
Kean, pp. 155. 75 cents. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston, 

FRITZ AUF FERIEN. By Hans Arnold. Edited by 
A. W.Spanhoofd. pp.57. 20 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

THE GREATER LIFE AND WORK OF CHRIST. By 
Alexander Patterson. pp. 408. $150. 

WALKING WITH “Op. By 8, B. Kandall. pp. 121. 
60 cents. 

PoPpULAR ANUSEMENTS AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
By Rev. Perry W. Sinks pp.176. 75 cents. 

HOw TO STUDY THE BIBLE FOR GREATEST PROFIT. 
By R. A. Torrey. pp. 121. 50 cents. 

MISSIONARY HEROINES IN EASTERN LANDS. By 
Mrs. E.R. Pitman. pp. 160. 75 cents. 

LABRADOR AND Its PEUPLE. By Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, M.R.C.S. E., L.K.C. PP. po. 240. $1.25. 
EpEN Lost AND Wos. By Sir J. William Dawson, 

LL.D., F. R.S., etc. pp. 226. $125. 
American Book Co. New York. 

LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, By Lord Macaulay. 
pp. 70. 20 cents. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By 8. T. 
Coleridge. pp.4l 20 cents. 

CONCILIATION WITH THE AMERICAN COLONIES. By 
Edmund Burke. pp.&87. 20 cents. 

REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. By fhomas De Quincey. 
pp. 75. 20 cents, 

Lonamans, Green & Co. New York. 

As You LiKE It. By William Shakespeare. Intro- 
duction by Robert Wendell and notes by William 
Lyon Phelps. pp. 103. 60 cents. 

A MiIpsUMMEK NiIGuHt’s DREAM. By William Shake- 
speare. Kdited by George P. Baker. pp.11l. 60 
cents. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By William Sbake- 
speare. Edited by Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D. 
pp. 144. 60 cents. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

InpucrivE Loaic, By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D. 
pp. 345. $150. 

SHAKESPEARE AND HIS PREDECESSORS. By Fred- 
erick 8, Boas, pp. 555. $1.50. 

Your MoONEV OR YouR LIFE. By Edith Carpenter. 
pp. 345. $125. 

Harper & Brothers. New York, 

A LAODICKAN. By Thomas Hardy, pp. 500. $1.50. 

VENEZUELA, By Wilttam Eleroy Curtis. pp. 315. 
$1.25 

THE EvoLuTioNn OF WOMAN, By Harty W. Me- 
Vickar, $2.00, 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE BROWNUNGS FOR THE YouSG, Edited by F.G. 
Kenyon. pp 23. 40 vents. 

RLF Fenno & Co, New York. 

THE HART OF A MysTERY. By ¢. W. Speight. 
pp. 38st. SL.25. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York, 

I MARRIED A WIFE. ByJohnu strange Winter. pp. 
200. 75 centea. 

BE. P. Dutton & Co. New York, 

THE FARMER AND THE LorD. By George H. Hep- 
worth. pp. 238. 75 cents 

American Baptist Pub, Soc. Philadelphia. 

From HOLLOW TO HILLTOP. By Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson. pp. 54. 50 cents. 

J. B, Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

THE EBBING OF THE TIDE. By Louis Becke. pp. 
292. $1.25. 

Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago, 

THE SOIENCE OF LANGUAGE, By F. Max Miiller. 
pp. 112. 75 cents. 

THE GospFL OF BuppHA. Told by Paul Carus. 





pp.: .00. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. 
pp. 1. 75 cents. 
RELIGION OF SCIENCE, By Dr. Paul Carus. pp, 125. 
50 cents. 
PAPER COVERS, 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 

A ROMAN Sincer. By F. Marion Crawford. pp. 
354. 50 cents. 

AM(EL’s JOURNALII. Translated by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, pp. 402. 25 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

THE ARMENIAN AMPHITHEATER AND [Ts BLOODY 
ARENA. By a twenty years resident of Turkey. 
pp. 48. 10 cents, 

E. P, Dutton & Co. New York. 

LOVE AND DeATH. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. pp. 14. 
10 cents, 

Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 

COLONLAL ORIGINS OF NEW ENGLAND SBNATES, 
By F. L. Riley. pp. 76. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES, 


March. BABYLAND.—AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 

April. DONAHOR's.—CHAP-BOUK.—MUSICAL REC- 
ORD.—CAMBRIDGE —APPLETON’S POPULAR ScrI- 
EVC® MONTACY. —-CaRrisr(an LITERATURE.—NEW 
ENGLAND,.— VocaLtstT.— PENNY.— EDUCATIONAL 
Revciew.—Cenrory.—scuoor REVIEW.— BooK- 
RUYER.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—NoRTH AMERI- 
can REVLEW.— WINDSOR. —CHATTERBOX.—IOUR- 
NAL OF ECONOMICS,—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
—PANSY.— CHAUTAUQUAN,. — Music. — BIBLICAL 
WoORLY.—Bo0K News.—AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 
Civics —Goon Worps.—SuNDAY.—BIBLIOTA RCA 
SACRA.—LEND A HAND.—GoOD HOUSEKEEPING. 





News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Koard of Missions in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll A. M. 


UNIoW BIBLE CLASS, conducted by Rev. Alfred A. 
Wright, D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Satur- 
day,3 P.M. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Church, Worcester, April 29, at 10.30 a. M and 2 P.M. 
Louise A. Keilogg, Secretary. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Grafton, April 22. 


CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS at Chicago during the month of April. — 
cial lectures by Superintendent Torrey, Prof. W. W. 
White and Dr. W. J. Erdman. All who desire to avail 
themselves of this special conference and pepe at 
the Institute at the reduced price for board and room 
of 85 per week should make application early to Supt. 
R. A. Torrey, 80 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Congregational Sun- 
oy School and Publishing Society will be held in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston (Monday 
being a legal holiday), on Tuesday, April 21, at 3 P.M., 
for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of the 
society, presenting the accounts, choosing officers, and 
for the transaction of other business. Also to take 
action on the following change in Article 7 of the con- 
stitution of the society which is recommended by vote 
of the board of directors. The last clause to be altered 
to read: “They shall be ez-oficio members of each of 
the standing committees, without vote, except in the 
committee on publications.” 

ife members are entitled to vote; also, five del- 

egates duly attested by credentials from every State 

association, conference, or convention of Congregational 

churches, and one such delegate from each Congre- 
gational church annually contributing to this society. 
GEORGE M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS, 


New Jersey, Newark, Tuesday, April 21. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, Thursday, April 30. 
Missouri, Lamar, Tuesday, May 5. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Thursday, May 7. 
Ohio, Marietta, Tuesday, May 12. 
Indiana, Michigan City, Tuesday, May 12. 
Illinois, Aurora, Monday, May 18. 
Iowa, Davenport, Tuesday, May 19. 
Massachusetts, Fall River, Tuesday, May 19. 
Michigan, Greenville, ‘Tuesday, May 19. 


New York, Canandaigua, Tuesday, May |9. 
South Dakota, Pierre, Tuesday, May 19. 
Pennsylvania, Ridgway, Tuesday, May 26. 
Rhode Island, Westerly, Tuesday, Mov 26. 
Vermont, Bradford, Tuesday, June 9, 
Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 16, 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B, Palmer, Treasurer, 


WomAN’s HOM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, #to5. An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Pub.ishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Woman’s BOARD OF MISstons, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS88OCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Bostcn office, 21 Con- 
pe House; Chicago office, 155 La Saile Street.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to eitber of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUIL"ING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary: H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tioual House, Boston, F eld Secretary. 

CONGRBGATIONAL EDUCATION SocireTy.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 

reasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston, 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62 racy Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
vord, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 

‘hurches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts GeneralAssoci- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
oe my supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIKTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
My Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S, Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
—, House, Boston. Send ciothing, comfort 

gs, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 

Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath tothe Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8——, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
ee ef said society.”” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 









PASSING COMMENT. 

‘* Seats free but definite” is the announce- 
ment of a churchin the West. <A system of 
free pews under such conditions does away 
with at least one of the common objections. 

Those brethren of other denominations in 

two Western States, who have looked about 
for a firmer ground for their faith, have made 
no mistake, we believe, in seeking a foothold 
in Congregationalism. 
« That church in Connecticut, which reports 
outstanding pew rents of double the amount 
of its unpaid debts, has taken the first neces- 
sary step toward bettering the condition, and 
offers one more illustration of the need of 
strictly business methods in church affairs. 

The spirit of Easter was manifest afresh in 
last Sunday’s services at many churches 
which took the opportunity of illustrating the 
value of high class music in the sanctuary by 
repeating the programs of the previous week. 

What a sensible adjustment of two Minne- 
apolis churches! And had the balance swung 
the other way, more favorable conditions re- 
sulting ina Presbyterian church rather than in 
one of our denomination, we could have said 
with equally emphatic congratulations, bet- 
ter one like the prospective organization than 
several like those now existing. 

That there are one-third more churches in 

Maine than active ministers, may perhaps be 
considered as auguring well for the seminary 
men who enter the field in a few months. 
But that less than one-third of all the pastors 
are installed gives a slightly different color 
to the conditions. 
HIf individuals could realize what changed 
conditions have resulted on the mission fields 
from such generous support as a Chicago 
church, for example, has given during the past 
year, their anxiety to share inthe good work 
would not allow them to rest until they had 
ransacked their houses, where often moths 
corrupt before the call of the needy is an- 
swered. 





EASTER IN NEBRASKA. 

Easter Sunday was a glad day among the 
churches in Omaha. At the First Church 
confident hopes have been realized in the 
acceptance, by Rev. F. A. Warfield of Brock- 
ton, Mass., of his call to this important field. 
His former long and successful pastorate will 
give an earnest to the people of this church 
and to Congregationalists in Omaha and Ne- 
braska ‘that the mother church among the 
Congregational churches in the State will 
regain its leadership and aggressive influence. 
At St. Mary’s Avenue, after a characteristic 
sermon by the pastor, Rev.S. W. Butler, D. D., 
Easter offerings, amounting to $1,350, fully 
the amount expected, were received for the 
extinguishment of a floating indebtedness. 
In the evening the services, under the aus- 
pices of the Men’s Club, were attended by the 
Knight Templars of the city ina body. The 
musical program was elaborate and excep- 
tionally fine. The pastor gave a brief address 
to the visitors and many persons were turned 
away from the crowded house. At Plymouth 
and Hillside the pastors, Rev. H.S. MacAyeal 
and Rev. Jacob Flook, preached Easter ser- 
mons to good houses and, at the latter place, 
the evening service was given up almost en- 
tirely to Easter music. It was an impressive 
service, enjoyed by an appreciative congrega- 
tion. At Pilgrim Chapel, where Mrs. A. H. 
Byles has been taking care of the services for 
a time, her husband preached in the evening 
and received five new members. 

In Lincoln the churches made much of 
Easter. At the First Church the pastor, Rev. 
Lewis Gregory, preached and the music at all 
services was admirably chosen and rendered. 
Mrs. Raymond, the musical leader, has been 
for some years director of music for the Crete 
Chautauqua Assembly. At Vine Street the 
communion service was observed in the morn- 
ing, the pastor, Rev. A. F. Newell, preaching 
an Easter sermon, and four new members 
were received on confession. The Butler Av- 
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enue Church had its Easter service in the 
renovated church building, which appeared 
almost entirely new inside, having been re- 
paired, repapered and made much more in- 
yiting. The two mission schools reported by 
the First Church, one held in the German 
meeting house and the other at Pilgrim 
Chapel, are both prospering. H. B. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

professor Denio lectured in Houlton, Me., April 
9, on Oliver Cromwell: His Times and His Work. 
_—The exercises in Sociology last Friday consisted 
of a debate—in the first division of the class of an 
attack and defense of communism and in the second 
division an attack and defense of anarchism.——Re- 
view work has begun in most of the departments 
in preparation for the final examinations.——There 
will be six speakers from the graduating class at 
Commencement, May 19, 20. 

Hartford. 

The spring term of eight weeks began with noon of 
April 6.——The required Junior work in Hebrew 
ended with the winter term.——Four of the teach- 
ers in Mr. Moody’s schools at Mount Hermon and 
Northfield are to study at the seminary during 
April ——Last week Tuesday evening Prof. Arthur 
L. Gillett was formally inaugurated as professor 
of apologetics. He had already filled the chair 
for seven years as instructor and associate pro- 
fessor, but now he has been made full professor. 
— The Carew lecturer for the present year 
is Dr. G. L. Walker. His theme is Some Phases 
of the Religious Life of New England with Spe- 
cial Reference to Congregationalism. The lec- 
tures will be given as follows: April 15, The Reli- 
gious Life of the Puritan Period (about 1620-1660) ; 
April 20, The Decline of Religious Feeling in New 
England (1660-1735); April 22, The Great Awakening 
and [ts Sequels (1735-1790); April 27, The Evangeli- 
cal Revival (1790-1859); April 29, the Current Era 
(1859-1896), 

Yale. 

The following students of the Middle Class were 
licensed by the New Haven Central Association, 
April 7: M. W. Baker, W. S. Beard, G. L. Briggs, 
L, Coolidge, D. H. Evans, M. B. Fisher, A. E. John- 
son, P. A. Johnson, G. E. Ladd, F. H. Linch, C. C. 
Merrill, W, E. Page, C. P. Pierce, A. Rice, W. H. 
Rowe, J. E. Sarles, W. H. Short, L. W. Wiltberger. 
From the Senior Class, C. N. Thorp and C. K. 
Fankhauser were licensed.——The Senior address 
last week was by Mr. C. N. Thorp on the Statesman 
and the Politician in the Ministry. 

Oberlin. 

Rey. D. M. Fisk of Toledo recently gave an un- 
usually interesting address on The Minister and 
Penal Reform, a subject upon which he has rare 
qualifications to speak.——Professor King of the 
college is to give to the class in theology a course 
of twelve lectures upon the Philosophy of Religion, 
using as a basis Lotze’s Outlines.—G. W. Bliss 
bas accepted summer work with the new church in 
Broad Ripple, Indianapolis, Ind. 

CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAss.—At the meeting of the Suffolk North Con- 
ference, April 8, in Cambridge, encouraging reports 
were heard, and the topics were Completeness of 
Characterand Life; and Usefulness, Its Motive and 
Method. 

The Suffolk West Conference, at its meeting, 
April 8, with the Park Street Church, Boston, con- 
sidered The Priesthood of the People and of the 
Clergy, with sub-topics. 

MicH.—Muskegon Association held its annual 
meeting with the First Church, Muskegon, April 6, 
7. There was a large attendance and enceuraging 
teports were given. Special features were the ad- 
dress by Dr. E. B. Fairfield on the Holy Land and 
the home missionary rally in charge of Secretaries 
Warren and Wiard. 


CLUBS. 

Ct.The New Haven Club’s meeting at Grand 
Avenue Church, April 13, was patriotic night. Rev. 
Reuen Thomas, D. D., of Boston, spoke on England 
and America. 

N.Y.—The spring meeting of the Central New 
York Club was held with Plymouth Church, Syra- 
cuse, April10. The address was by Prof. C. M. Tyler 

‘t Cornell University on The Bearings of Archzolog- 
‘cal Discovery on Old Testament Scripture. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT.—Pilgrim. A special commun- 
on service was held April 5, attended by the lar- 
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gest number of members that ever sat down here to- 
gether. Five young people were received into 
membership. No communion has occurred since 
the coming of Rev. Charles Olmstead without addi- 
tions, making in all 154 on confession and 92 by let- 
ter. During this pastorate the church has raised 
$31,000 for benevolence and $49,000 for home ex- 
penses. 

SOMERVILLE.—Broadway. Last Sunday $10,500 
were raised in addition to $13,500 the week previous 
to wipe out the debt, which amounts to $24,000. 

EVERETT.—A/ystic Side. The Sunday school of 
this church mourns the loss of its superintendent, 
Deacon Herbert Porter, who died April 12. He was 
one of the founders of the school and churcb, and 
will be greatly missed in Congregational circles. 

Lynn.—VFirst. In memory of Rev. Walter Barton, 
a former pastor of this church, the choir on Easter 
Sunday sang one of bis favorite hymns, Vox Angel- 
ica, the congregation joining in the chorus. The 
church held a special preaching service on Good 
Friday, appropriate to the day. 

PEABODY.— South. The annual meeting and 
church supper were beld April 7, with a large at- 
tendance. The total membership Jan. 1 was 334, 
contributions to foreign missions were $815 and to 
home missions, $1,417. To other charities $478 were 
given. Rev.G. A. Hall is pastor. 

LOWELL.—John Street. The pastor, Rev. G. H. 
Jobnson, bas recently returned from a visit to 
Washington, D.C.,and ina recent evening lecture 
to his people spoke warmly of the creditable repre- 
sentative church of our denomination there. 

MIDDLEBORO.—Central, The annual meeting of 
the church marked the most prosperous year in its 
history. The spiritual condition is good and there 
is a surplus in the treasury. A roll-call and social 
reunion were helpful features. Rev. R. G. Wood- 
bridge is pastor. 

ORLEANS.—The church has entered upon its 250th 
year, and its members contemplate a celebration. 
For two years Rev. E.I. Rackett has been its set- 
tled pastor. A series of evangelical evening serv- 
ices has resulted in the renewal of several persons 
and the hopeful conversion of many others. The 
meetings were deeply impressive and conducted 
entirely by the pastor. At the last communion 21 
united with the church, 17 on confession, mostly 
adults. 

TAUNTON.—More churches than usual observed 
Holy Week with special services this year, and it is 
felt that they have been greatly helped in the spirit- 
ual life. 

WORCESTER.—Union. The people turned out in 
large numbers at the recent farewell reception to 
Rev. F. F. Emerson. Drs. Cutler, Mix, Horr and 
others spoke words of appreciation. Dr. Gould 
made the address of the evening. He highly com- 
mended the homiletical workmanship of Mr. Emer- 
son.—— Second Swedish. Rev. J.R. Armstrong ex- 
pects to go to Japan as a missionary as soon as his 
successor is ready to take up the work here. This 
church was organized Jast May with 42 members, 
and called Mr. Armstrong from Chicago Seminary. 
The present membership is 111, 63 having been 
added by letter and 48 on confession, Congrega- 
tions number about 300, Sunday school 200, Young 
People’s Society 40. Since November, 1895, the 
church has assumed self-support. A call bas been 
extended to Rey. John Udd of Chicago Seminary. 

SHREWSBURY.—The total benevolences last year 
amounted to over $175. The Sunday school and 
C. E. Society are in a flourishing condition, and the 
morning service is well attended. An “ extra-cent- 
a-day band,” recently formed, will provide $100 ex- 
tra for missions. Rey. E. A. Lathrop is pastor. 

PALMER.—Second pledged enough money Easter 
to pay off the society’s debt of many years’ stand- 
ing and nearly $200 more to be added to the music 
fund for the year. 

Maine. 


ScCARBORO.—The completed vestry was dedicated 
April 3. The expenses of the improvements were 
$400. Onthe night before the exercises the build- 
ing was seriously threatened by fire from the chan- 
delier, which fell while lighted. 

GREENVILLE. — Appreciative notice has been 
taken of the service of Rev. Charles Davison, who 
has served as superintendent of schools the past 
year and on the school committee the past 20 years. 

MILFORD.—A committee has been appointed to 
solicit funds to engage a pastor for this church the 
coming summer. 

The annual statistics of the State just published 
show 1,409 accessions during 1895, making the total 
membership 21,543. The missionary character of 
the State work is evidenced by the excess of 
churches over ministers, the former numbering 
242, the latter 187. Benevolent contributions were 
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$71,394, a decrease of $34,622, due to the falling off 
of legacies and the unsettled condition uf the State 
Missionary Society. Home expenditures were $225,- 
964. Five churches were organized. The member- 
ship of the Sunday schools is 13,538 ; of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies, 9,671. Of the 187 active minis- 
ters in Maine only 57 are pastors installed by coun- 
cil. 
New Hampshire. 

CHARLESTOWN.—The formation of a Young Men’s 
Society has been an attractive feature of the work. 
The members meet every Monday night at the par- 
sonage for debate. The object is to unite young 
men in every cause, athletic and social interests as 
well as literary pursuits. 

HANOVER.—By vote of the trustees of Dartmouth 
College a large addition is to be made to the dwell- 
ing house formerly owned by Dr. Dixi Crosby at 
an expense of $18,000. When finished it will be 
used for a dormitory. 

WILTON.—Second. By the will of the late Phebe 
M. Lane the society receives the homestead and 
$1,500 and the New Hampshire Bible Society $600. 

Vermont. 

LYNDON.—AS a result of a canvass of the town, it 
is found that of the 2,300 Protestants, 1,750 are non- 
church-goers. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.— Highland. Vol 1., No. 1. of a 
quarto paper, giving a full history of this enterpris- 
ing new addition to the Rhode Island Congrega- 
tienal churches, has been issued by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, by which they added $100 to their treasury. 
—Edgewood. Rev. D. H. Torrey bas astonished 
many by the success attending his efforts to secure 
a building fund, $10,000 in cash and reliable pledges 
having been obtained. This growing quarter of the 
city demands an attractive and adequate building 
for the future life of the church, which now uses 
the only hall that can be obtained,and that only 
for Sunday services. 

THORNTON.—This church is largely made up from 
the English laborers in the British hosiery mill in 
the place. Its growth is steady in the right direc- 
tion. Rev. W. H. Starr, its pastor, also superin- 
tends the Sunday school and has an added influ 
ence upon the work of the church, 

BARRINGTON.—The pulpit service in this church 
will be voluntarily supplied until July by the differ- 
ent members of the Rhode Island Association. 

Connecticut. 

NEW HAVEN.—The Institute of Sunday School 
Workers of New Haven and vicinity met in United 
Church chapel April 8-10. Phases of Sunday school 
work were presented by Prof. C. 8. Beardslee of 
Hartford, Judge L. E. Hitchcock of Chicopee, Mass., 
F. A. Ferris, Esq., of New York and otbers.—— 
United. The Men’s Club service last Sunday even- 
ing was addressed by Prof. E. L. Curtis of Yale on 
The Development of Israel's Religion. 

GREENWICH.—First. The new $18,000 edifice is 
ready for the interior work. This church is one of 
the oldest in the State and fittingly celebrated its 
225th anniversary last year. Like all the early New 
England churches it bas seen many vicissitudes, 
temporal and spiritual, but is springing into a new- 
ness of life which its new bome will render more 
useful to the coming generations. 

GLASTONBURY .—The total destruction of the par- 
sonage Jast week was narrowly averted by prompt 
assistance offered by three young men who hap- 
pened to be calling. A spark from a match in the 
hands of a domestic set fire to a bed which was de- 
stroyed. Water did considerable damage, particu 
larly to the library. 

SALISBURY.—This chureb, Rev. J. C. Goddard, 
has lately organized a Men’s Band, modeled some- 
what after the Christian Endeavor Society, the ob- 
ject of which is to reach other men. It accom- 
plishes its object so well that neighboring churches 
are copying it. 

TORRINGTON.—Within the past month $100 have 
been collected for home missions. The current ex- 
penses for the year were $3,560. The debt of the so 
ciety was reduced by $400,and $225 were expended 
for hymn-books. Rev. H. B. Roberts is pastor. 

WILLIMANTIC.—At the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety last week the expenses were reported as 
$3,589 with unpaid bills of $274, and overdue pew 
rents amounting to $697. Thereupon the office of 
collector was created. 

CANAAN.— Pilgrim. The annual reports show 
total contributions last year of $1,468, with all bills 
paid. The subscriptions for the new parsonage 
now aggregate $2,635, and work will be begun at 
once. 

Easton.—The Easter offering to be used for paint- 
ing the outside of the meeting house and making 
several needed repairs and alterations amounted to 
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$44. The women of the church will provide new 

carpets. 

WATERBURY.—Second. At the annual meeting 
of the society the finance committee reported on 
the new church building. The total expenditures 
were $160,000, with a present indebtedness of $48,- 
000. 

HARTFORD.—South. Mr. N. H. Spencer has en- 
tered upon his 26th year of service as a member of 
the choir. He was recently remembered handsomely 
with a gift of silverware from the congregation. 

NAUGATUCK.—The voters of the borough decided 
last week by ballot to purchase the land of the 
Congregational society for park purposes for $12,- 
000. 

ELLINGTON.—The church has voted six to one to 
have free seats during the coming year and over 
$900 have already been pledged. 

The Missionary Society of the State reports for 
1895: $51,115 for home missions; $31,951 received in 
legacies and boxes of clothing valued at $15,003; 52 
churches aided and nine general missionaries em- 
ployed. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

NEw YOrK.—Broaduay Tabernacle. Ata meet- 
ing held April 8 the resignation of Rev. Dr. Henry 
A. Stimson was accepted by a vote of 140to 100. It 
was also voted that Dr. Stimson should be givena 
year’s salary. Dr. Stimson in presenting his resig- 
nation stated that before coming to the church he 
defined his position to the church committee, indi- 
cating his belief in the * necessity of a revised and 
adequate financial scheme, a sufficient staff of 
workers, ministerial ard lay, proper facilities for 
work, and, above all, a definite decision as to the 
policy of the church and the hearty co-operation of 
the leading members who remained with it in 
swinging the church into a new line and welcoming 
to it all classes of people.’”’ He also said that 
three years having passed without these promises 
being fulfilled, and opposition from influential 
members of the church to all of his suggestions 
having developed, realizing that the question at is- 
sue could not come before the church except as com- 
plicated by the question of his remaining pastor, 
and being unwilling to imperil the spiritual devel- 
opment of the church and its individual members 
by any controversy, he felt it best to resign. After 
Dr. Stimson retired from the meeting, a joint 
statement, signed by the members of the prudential 
committee and the board of trustees, was read by 
Dr. William H. Thompson, stating their reasons for 
feeling that a serious decline in the prosperity of 

the church had occurred and why they felt that 
their hopes and anticipations during Dr. Stimson’s 
pastorate had not been realized. A full discussion 
followed. The meeting was an object lesson in the 
beneficent working of Congregational principles. 
Though there was intense feeling and a full and 
free expression of varying views, the minority ac- 
quiesced graciously in the decision of the majority. 

SyRAcusE.—/Plymouth. Dr.E.N. Packard is tak- 
ing 10 days of much needed rest in Boston and New 
York, bis pulpit being supplied by Rev. Messrs. 
Ethan Curtis and A. F. Eastman. Prof. John R, 
Commons of the university, a member of this 
church, is organizing a class for the Sunday school, 
of those who do not now attend, for the study of 
the problems of society, beginning with tbe saloon. 

OGDENSBURG.— Easter was a memorable day for 
this church, Rev. C. W. Wilson, pastor, 39 members 
being received, all but three on confession. This 
was the largest accession at any communion since 
the formation of the church. It is the result of 
special services, in which Evangelist F. L. Smith 
assisted. The present membership is about 225, 

MORAVIA.—The pastor, Dr. W. H. Hampton, en- 
tered his new residence the first of this month. 
The parsonage cost about $2,500, all of which has 
practically been raised. This has been a very 
happy year with church and pastor. The mem- 
bers of the church gave a supper and donation re- 
cently in the new house, the proceeds amounting to 
$120. 

OswEGo.— During Lent the pastor, Dr. B. W. 
Bacon instructed a confirmation class, and as a re- 
sult at the communion service on Easter 30 new 
members were received on confession, and one by 
letter. Dr. Bacon has endeared himself to all, and 
the church will sadly miss him in his departure to 
accept a call to Yale Divinity School. 

ROCHESTER.—Plymouth, Thechurch has contrib- 
uted $20 towards paying the debt of the A. B.C. 
F. M., and $100 to the A. M. A. through the Sunday 
school, constituting the pastor, Rev. W. F. Kettle, 
and two officers life members. 

New Jersey. 

ORANGE.—Orange Valley has been celebrating 

the 35th anniversary of its organization, Addresses 
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were made by Dr. J. E. Rankin of Howard Univer- 
sity, the predecessor of the present pastor, and 
other neighboring ministers. The pastor, Kev.C.A. 
Savage, read a carefully prepared historical paper, 
tracing the growth of the church. The original 
members numbered 45, of whom 35 were Presby- 
terians and of whom also only four still remain 
with the church. There were then but four Con- 
gregational churches in New Jersey. During the 
present pastorate 107 persons have been added to 
the church, over half of them on confession, the 
present membership being about 300. In the same 
period the church has raised about $50,000 for all 
purposes, $14,000 being for outside benevolent ob- 
jects. The church property is valued at about $80,- 
000, including a $10,000 parsonage, and, with the 
exception of a debt on the parsonage, there is 
no financial incumbrance. The revenue is raised 
mainly by voluntary subscriptions. 


UPPER MONTCLAIR.—At the annual meeting about 
170 persons were present. The amounts contrib- 
uted for various purposes last year amounted to 
$6,000, about two-fifths of it going to missionary 
objects outside the city. Steps were taken toward 
eniarged accommodations for the church and Sunday 
school. Rev. H.S. Bliss is pastor. 


WoOoDBRIDGE.— Passiontide services were beld in 
this church throughout the week preceding Easter, 
addresses being made by various neighboring pas- 
tors, which interested the people greatly and com- 
mended this new form of spiritual culture to them. 
The attendance was good. 

THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 

WASHINGTON.—Mt. Pleasant. The fifth annual 
neighborbood meeting of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies of Washington Conference 
was held with this church April7. Mrs. Susan H. 
Ward gave an interesting address at each session. 
Mrs. Gates of India also made an address.— Fifth. 
The second missionary extension rally of this city 
was held with this church April1l. Addresses were 
made by Rev. James Garvie on Work Among the 
Sioux Indians, and Miss Pond on her labor among 
the Zunis. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.— Mt. Zion refused by a unanimous 
vote to accept the resignation of Rey. D. W. Shaw, 
and united with him in calling a council. The 
council approved the dissolution of the pastoral 
relation. Mr. Shaw accepts a call to a Methodist 
church in Charleston, W. Va., and preached his 
farewell sermon in Cleveland April 12.— Pilgrim. 
The Sacred Music Society of this church, with a 
chorus of 60 voices and soloists under the direction 
of Prof. Alfred Arthur, on Easter evening rendered 
Gounod's sacred trilogy, Redemption, with fine 
appreciation of its great theme. The congrega- 
tion completely filled the great house, seating 
nearly 2,500 people, and not a few persons were un- 
able to gain admission. 


IMinois. 


CuiIcaGo.—Union Park. The annual report of 
the benevolent society shows that 825 pieces of 
work have been completed, that 10 boxes and bar- 
rels of clothing, together with some money, have 
been sent West, that many articles of clothing have 
been given needy children in hospitals and asylums 
in the city,and many needy families, through the 
church visitor, have been supplied. The sum of 
$3,400 has been raised for foreign and home mis. 
sions and special objects at home. The meetings 
have been seasons of much profit. Persons repre- 
senting foreign fields have addressed the meetings, 
and those interested in the needs of the home fields 
have been given an opportunity to speak. The so- 
ciety closed the year with a balance of 43 cents in 
its treasury. At the first fall meeting in memory 
of Mrs. Noble, whose loss is more and more appar- 
ent,a gift of $1,000 was received from Dr. Noble, 
to be known as the Mrs. F. A. Noble Memorial 
Fund, its income to be used for this work, This is 
the first permanent gift to the society. 


Union has been organized at Baker’s Hall, the 
7ist Congregational church within the city limits. 
Thirty-eight persons entered into covenant. Harry 
E. Mills of the seminary was ordained pastor. The 
sermon was by Dr. W. A. Waterman. 

PeorIA.— First. Memorial services were held 
April 5, with a large attendance. At twilight the 
tablet erected on the wall at the left of the pulpit 
to the memory of Rey. D. K. Nesbit, a former pas- 
tor, was unveiled. Beautiful floral adornments 
and appropriate music accompanied the exercises. 
Various other tributes were added in the way of ad- 
dresses and appreciative testimony to the late pas- 
tor’sservice. His pastorate lasted from 1887 to 1892. 

KEWANEE.—At the annual meeting of the W. B. 
M. I. 150 delegates were present. Total receipts 
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last year were $26,381, including a legacy of $1,009 
from V. H. Platt and $1,000 as a memorial fund to 
Laura P. Noble, both of Chicago. 

Indiana. 

FortT WAYNE.—/Vlymouth. Easter Sunday was 
a memorable day. In the morning the extensive 
edifice was crowded and chairs had to be placed in 
the aisles, Thirty-five members entered into cove. 
nant, making 114 woich the church has received 
since December. In several instances whole fam- 
ilies came together. In the evening an enjoyable 
service was held, the music being urder Professor 
Miles’s leadership. There was a short talk from 
the pastor on Do We Believe It? Rev. Mr. Ainslie, 
who came from Ogdensburg, N. Y., six years ago, 
is happy in his work in (Indiana. He found a church 
of less than 100 members, and it bas increased to 
about 400. 


DuNKIRK.—/Plymouth laid the corner stone of its 
new edifice April 9. Many representatives from 
towns in the vicinity were present. A prominent 
glass workers’ association assisted in the ceremo- 
nies, besides other civic societies. Addresses were 
given by Rev. Messrs. George Hindley, W. A. 
Thomas, the pastor, and Dr. E. D. Curtis. The 
women served dinner and supper to a large num- 
ber. The new building is planned on the institu- 
tional order, and will be constructed of stone, 
pressed brick and slate. The Bible school now en- 
rolls 366. 

CARDONIA —The debt on the new building has 
been paid, the Congregational fund at Brazil fur- 
nishing an additional $100 to aid the church. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Easter Sunday was observed gen- 
erally in the churches. The musical programs at 
Plymouth, People’s and Mayflower were unusually 
fine and large congregations were the rule. 

Michigan. 

MIDDLEVILLE.—The church observed its fiftieth 
anniversary, Easter, Dr. James Gallup of Grand 
Rapids preaching the anniversary sermon. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

Iowa City.—Rev. C. E. Perkins, for four years 
pastor of the Unitarian church here, united with 
the Congregational Church, Easter Sunday. Mr. 
Perkins’s clear statement of belief and his confes- 
sion of faith place him squarely on a strong evan- 
gelical platform, while his fine literafy taste and 
scholarly attainments make him a valuable addi- 
tion to the ranks of the Congregational ministry, 
which he now wishes to enter. 


McGREGOR.—Rev, C, A. Marshall welcomed 10 
new members Easter morning and others have ap- 
plied for admission. There has been a quiet reli- 
gious interest in the church through the winter, but 
no evangelist has been holding special meetings. 
The Sunday school made an Easter offering of $15 
for home missions, making the amount raised by all 
departments this year for this work about $420. 


BONDURANT AND LINN GROVE.—During the last 
15 months these points have been supplied by Rev. 
H.H. Long of Des Moines, and the work has been 
making steady progress. Evangelist Packard has 
just closed a series of meetings resulting in much 
good at both places. Nine members were received, 
three on confession, at Bondurant Easter Suncay. 


OTTuMWA.—Second. On a recent Sunday there 
were 50 accessions to the church, al] but two on con- 
fession. The pastor, Rev. J. R. Beard, has had no 
evangelistic help outside of his own family and 
church. The prayer meetings now have an average 
attendance of about 60. The work is prospering 
and the church is gaining strength. 


OAKLAND.—Rev. J. L. Blanchard has resigned his 
pastorate. The church had voted to retain him for 
another year, but on account of failing health he 
has been obliged to give up the work. During his 
two years of leadership the church has prospered, 
and the membership and attendance have greatly 
increased. 

Doon.—Eighteen persons recently joined this 
church, 12 on confession. The work is prospering 
in many directions under the leadership of Rev. 
W. L. Brandt. The congregations and Sunday 
school attendance are steaaily growing anda new 
parsonage has recently been secured. 

ONAWA.—March 15 104 persors were received to 
fellowship, all but 13 uniting on confession. This 
accession came after a series of special meetings, in 
which the pastor, Rev. W. A. Pottle, was assisted 
by Rev. J. E. McNamara of Sloan. 

SHELL RKocK.—An ingathering will result from a 
special effort by the pastor, Rev. Mandus Barrett. 
A payment of $500 has just been made toward the 
debt on the house of worship. 

BLENCOE,—Rev. W. G. Little is being assisted in 
special meetings by Rev. W. A. Pottle of Onawa. 
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Five new members were received at the last com- 
munion, three on confession. 
Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS — Plymouth. Rev. D. N. Beach 
preache .d his first sermon as pastor on Easter Sun- 
day, the house of worship being crowded and the 
congregation being held throughout by the fine 
effort of its new leader.——With the coming of Rev. 
J. E. Smith to Fifth Avenue all the churches in 
the city are again supplied with pastors. Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Heyward at Bethany and R. A. Had- 
den at Forest Heights began work on Easter Sun- 
day, both being greeted with large congregations. 
A reception was tendered to Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
Hadden. Easter services wére observed in all the 
eburches with large attendance. 

sr. PAuL.— Pacific. The proposed union with 
the Arlington Hills Presbyterian, the future organ- 
ization to be known as Pacific Congregational 
Church, will be accomplished when Pacific secures 
the necessary funds with which to move its build- 
ing to the new site which it is to secure. The 
united churches are to improve the property. The 
proposed organization will be a strong one. 

ORTONVILLE.—Since the coming of the new pas- 
tor, Rev.G. W. Shaw, congregations have increased, 
the attendance at Sunday school has doubled, the 
C. E. Society is steadily growing and the finances 
are in excellent condition. Five young people 
united on confession and four by letter. The new 
parsonage is greatly enjoyed. 

SPRING VALLEY.—Since Jan, 1 the pastor, Rev. 
P.M. Harmon, has received to membersbip 28 per- 
sons on confession, making 60 accessions in the 
past 15 months. The attendance is so large that 
many are turned away, and the churcb is enjoying 
greater prosperity than ever before in its history 
of forty years. 

H1pbING.—Through the efforts of Mr. A. A. Wick- 
ham a good Sunday school and congregation have 
been gathered and several persons are ready to 
unite ina church organization. Lots have been se- 
cured for a church building and a subscription 
raised. 

NEW PAYNESVILLE.—The low price of wheat, the 
removal of several paying members and a small 
debt are discouraging features. The people are 
waking a strong effort to keep their pastor, and an 
evangelist bas been secured for a series of meet- 
ings. 

APPLETON. —A sunrise prayer meeting Easter 
Sunday and crowded services all day at an out-sta- 
tion, where a church is to be organized as the result 
of a revival, are encouraging features. 

WALKER.—Lots have been secured for a building 
to be erected at once. The town is situated on the 
shore of Leech Lake, in one of the most beautiful 
sections of Minnesota. 

CLARISSA.—Evangelist Fellows has held a series 
of meetings, resulting in several conversions, anda 
eouncil has been called to organize a church. 


Kansas. 

PAoLa.—Rev. E. L. Howard, who has been the 
successful pastor of the Baptist church in this 
place and prominent in that denomination ia the 
State, having become convinced of error in the 
special tenets of the Baptists, has formally with- 
drawn from them, and April 5 united with the Con- 
gregational church. “He was also received as a 
member of the Eastern Association of Kangas April 
8. Mr. Howard makes this change on purely con- 
scientious grounds, and the kindest relations exist 
between him and bis Baptist brethren. 


Nebraska. 


DE SoTto.—_The good work which has been in 
progress for some time culminated April 4 in the 
recognition of a church of 17 members. The organ- 
ization has a large, free field, with no other church 
in}the community. At the public service the ser- 
mon was by Rev. G. G. Perkins. The church will 
be supplied in connection with the one at Calhoun 
five miles away. The pastor there, Rev. 8S. A. Par- 
ker, has been preaching and visiting at outly- 
ing school districts, until now the currents are all 
Setting toward the home church. A large number 
of young people attend the evening service and 
great need is felt of an enlarged building. The 
C. E. Society is especially strong and influential for 
good, 

CLay CenTER.—Mrs. E. B. Perkins, supplying 
here, finds congregations steadily increasing, es- 
pecially in the evening, the latter sometimes reach- 
ing 300. The Sunday school has reached its high 
watermark, At Silver Creek, the other church sup- 
plied by Mrs. Perkins, Easter Sunday was a day of 
rejoicing. The Ladies’ Aid Society had renovated 
and repapered the interior of the meeting house, 
making it look almost new. 
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WEsooTT.—Rev. J. F. Smith of Arcadia has been 
assisting in revival work at this point, formerly 
part of his field, and now pastorless. Union meet- 
ings were held and about 40 hopeful conversions are 
recorded. 

North Dakota. 

Crary.—Supt. E. H. Stickney organized a Sunday 
school about a year ago in this new and growing 
town on the Great Northern Railway. The work 
has so prospered that a church will be organized 
soon and a house of worship will be erected. 


GRAND ForKS.—This important field, pastorless 
nearly two years, is fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of Rev. I. B. Tracey of Valley City. 

ANTELOPE.—Tbis is an out-station of Dwight. A 
work of grace is in progress under the lead of the 
pastor, Rev. D. F. Jenkins. 

Passion Week was observed with special services 
in Caledonia, Portland and First Chureb, Fargo. 
In every case the attendance was good and deep in- 
terest was awakened.——Two laymen from Rose 
Valley have been supplying at Argusville during 
the past two months. 

South Dakots. 

HOLABIRD.—Special meetings have been contin- 
ued by Rev. C. M. Daley, resulting in eight acces- 
sions April 3. This new church now has a member- 
ship of 25, with prospect of further increase. A 
C. E. Society of 27 members was organized April 3. 


Miss E. K. Henry is holding special meetings at 
Faulkton and Clark. 


CANADA, 
New Brunswick. 

MILLTOWN.—On Easter Sunday 14 new members 
were received, 12 on confession. Large congrega- 
tions, often crowded beyand the seating capacity of 
the house, manifest great interest in the Sunday 
and week night services. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
recently cleared $215 at an entertainment. The 
Sunday school and C., E. Society are in a flourishing 
condition, Rev. William Williams is pastor. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BALL, Marcus A., Garretson, 8. D., to Winfred and 
Freedom. Accepts. 
BARTLETT, Dana W., Phillips Ch., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to Bethiehem Ch. -, Los Angeles, Cal. Accepts. 
BLACKBURN, J. F. , to Fort Valley, Ga. 
BLAISDELL, Jas. A., Waukesha, Wis., to Olivet, Mich. 
BLISS, Geo. W. Oberlin Seminary, to Broad Ripple 
Ch., Indianapolis, Ind, Accep 
BUSHEE, Wm. A., Wesneccaeh. "R. L, 
Center, N. H. 
a oe ty ‘Alien E., Cliftondale, Mass., peoepte call to 
Pa , Springfield, to begin work May | 
CUNNINGHAM, W. B., to supply fora year at Niagara, 


ap ten a Cfiibert A., Andower, Ct., to Killingworth. 
epts 

Cc as John 8., Center Lebanon, a to Hopkinton, 

H. pacente. ‘to begin work May] 

CUSHMAN. C Chas. E., White Cloud, Kan., to Argentine. 
Accepts, and has begun work, 

EAST, Wm. R., Tidwell, Tidmore and Nectar, Ala., to 
New "Prospect Ch., Sulligent; also to remain another 
year at Nectar. 

FINDLAY, Jno.J., Bethlehem Ch,, Los Angeles, Cal., 
accepts call to Vernondale. 

FULLEK, Geo., Stratford, Ont., to London, Eng. Ac- 


GRANT, Jno. H., Yale Divinity School, to Center Ch., 
ot 


Meriden, > 
HALL, na a So. Peabody, Mass., to Union Ch., 


to Northwood 


Rockville, Ct. 
JOUNSTON, Jno. B., Malta, Ill.,to Atkinson. Accepts. 
LEWIS, Edward R. °9 ‘Scranton, Pa., to Alliance, O. 
MOORE, John se to remain another year at Longton, 

Kan. Acce 
OFF eee? T, “Ernest W., Hartland, Vt., accepts call 

rain 

THOMPSON, "Thomas, Winfred and Freedom, 8. D., 
wgyiilo and Elmira, Accepts. 

RACY, Isaac B., Valley City, N. D., accepts call to 

"Bean Forks. 

UDD, Jno., aoe Seminary, to Second Swedish Ch., 
Worcester, Ma 

WARFIELD, Frank A., Brockton, Mass., to First Ch., 
Omaha, Neb. Accepts. 

WATKINS, Thos. R., Scranton, Pa., to Dundaff. 

WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, Tipton, Mich., to Linwood, Kan. 
Accepts, to begin May |. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

arene, Herbert L., o. Vine St. Ch., Cincinnati, O., 
April 6. Sermon, Rev, Sidney Strong; other parts, 
gy Messrs. C. F. Goss, J. W. Magruder, W. O. Jones, 

3. A. Viets, A. A. Andridg e. 

EMMERSON, Nicholas, o.: First Ch., Kirwin, Kan., 
April 2. Sermon, Rev. W. C. Veazie; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. P. Newell, D. H. Scarrow, D. H. Platt. 
He will serve the churches in Dial and Mont —_ 

MILLS, cmp d E.,0. p. Union Ch., Brighton Park, U 
cago, Ill., April 3. Sermon, Rev. Dr. W. A. Water- 
man; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. C. Armstrong, 
Henry Willard, E. A. Adams, D. D. 

SHARRATT, James, 0. p. Baldwin, Mich., March 17. 


Sermon, Rev. F. G. McHen pry other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. B. CU. Robbins, H. &. Tyler, A. L. Griswold. 
Resignations. 


ary ey Jno. R., Second Swedish Ch., Sreeess- 
er, Mass., to begin missionary work in Japar 
AYER _ Alfred W., David City, Neb., to take effect in 


BLANCHARD, J. L., Oakland, Io., on account of fail- 
we health 
LOR, Benj. D., Crockett, Cal. 
PRIOR. Arthur E., New Baltimore, Mich., to take effect 


May 31 
Churches Organized. 

CAMP CREEK, Wis., 31 March, 20 members. 
CHICAGO, IIL, Brighton Park, Union Ch., rec. 3 April, 

38 members. 
CLARISSA, Minn., org. and rec. 8 April, 19 members. 
DE SOTO, Neb., rec, 4 Sue. 

DRY HOLLOW, Ore., 30 March, 23 members. 
INGLES CHAPEL, Ore., rec. 3 April, 15 members. 
IONE, Ore., rec. 28 ‘March, 25 members. 
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Miscellaneous. 


ARNOLD, Henry T., appreciates the gift of a handsome 

chair from young men in his parish at Plainfield, Ct. 

BA RBOUR, Thos. W., was remembered March 24 by his 
cburch in P: almyra, Wis.. with a fine fur robe. 

EDWARDS, Thos. C., of E awardsdale, Pa,, started, April 
11, on an extensive Europe an tour, He will visit Wa es, 
and condue t the National Kisteddfod at Llandudno. 

GOLDER, Arthur L.,and wife, of Eliot, Me., were re- 
cently given a generous pound yarty in connection 
with an tnvitation to remain a third year. 

JONES, Morgan P., and wife, Kent, O., received beau- 
tiful presents from the church on their thirteenth 
wedding anniversary. 

PALMER, Frank H., and wife, E. Bridgewater, Mass., 
received congratuls ations at a recent rece ption that 
they were to remain another year with this church, 
and valued testimonials were given them. 

ROBBINS, Anson H., and wife, Iroquois, 8. D., recently 
received a call from their people, who left a valuable 
silver romombenne e, 

ROWLEY, Kalpb A., 8. 8. Supt. for Oregon, is in the 
Kast telling the story of his seven years in missionary 
asnnok school work on the North Pacific coast. 

IRN, Francis W., has received from his friends 
of the First Ch., Newbury, Mass., a beautiful gold 
watch and chain, 

THORSTON, Thos. W., now 80 years old and for six 
years the efficient pastor at Dawson, N. D.,is now ina 
critical condition and obliged to go to the hospital. 

WILLIAMS. Edwin E., of Elyria, O., recently fell and 
fractured his bip, a serious accident for one of his ad- 
vanced age. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


yeorge Whitefield’s soul must bave hovered over 
his moldering bones beneath the high pulpit of 
the Old South Church, Newburyport, last week. 
The one bundred and fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of that stronghold of Presbyterianism 
was celebrated with enthusiasm and grace which 
were matched only by the eloquence and historic 
interest of the four memorial services. The preach- 
ing of Whitefield was the exciting cause which led 
the first members to leave the old First and Third 
Churches of Newbury, now known locally as the 
Oldtown and Unitarian Churches, respectively. The 
great Calvinistic revivalist preached his last ser- 
mon from the stairs of a house back of the church 
to a crowd which overtook him, candle in hand, as- 
cending to bis chamber for the night. He could 
not resist their appeal, and preached till bis candle 
burned out, and also till the sands of his life ran 
low, for he died the next day about the time when 
he should have been thundering from the pulpit 
beneath which lie his bones, with those of the first 
pastor, Jonathan Parsons. Rev. H.C. Hovey, D.D., 
whom the Congregationalists have loaned to their 
neighbors for a season, is the thirteenth pastor of 
the church, and a bandsome tablet of marble was 
unveiled during the celebration, bearing in old Eng- 
lish letters, in gold leaf, the names of the twelve 
apostles gone and of the one still in the pastorate 
The Congregational churches gave up their pas- 
tors for the occasion, and the entire city turned 
aside to honor the historic church and its ancient 
edifice. One interesting fact brought out was this: 
that Rev. D. T. Fiske, D.D., senior pastor of the 
Belleville Church, who responded to the address of 
welcome, has lived through more than half the life 
of the church, and has assisted in the induction of 
more than balf of the clergymen who have minis- 
tered there. 





A QUARTER OF A OENTURY AT 
MT. VERNON OHUROH. 


A large congregation, beautiful floral deco- 
rations and an impressive service last Sunday 
morning marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the installation of Dr. 8. E. Herrick in 
Mt. Vernon Church, Boston. The pastor’s 
anniversary sermon, which had for its text 
1 Cor. 2: 1-5, was historical and to some 
extent autobiographical, but was delivered 
with a modesty characteristic of the man. 
His dignified, earnest, vigorous utterance, 
the expression of deep feeling in face and 
voice as he dwelt tenderly on memories of 
the past, spoke enthusiastically of the loyalty 
of his present parishioners or told the interest- 
ing story of the new church building, showed 
how much the day meant to him. 

Nothing could have been farther from 
boasting or self-congratulation than this dis- 
course, which opened, as it closed, with sen- 
tences of gratitude: ‘‘Come, let us magnify 
the Lord,” was the call of the preacher, “ and 
let us exalt his name together.” 

In reviewing the history of his pastorate 
Dr. Herrick referred to the circumstances of 
his call to the church, lovingly characterized 
the four members of the diaconate then—Dea- 
cons Palmer, Tyler, Kimball and Cushing, 
who have since died, and mentioned with 
grateful appreciation other noble men and 
women of the church of that early date, as 
well as his associates in other Boston pulpits. 

The most masterly portion of the discourse, 
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however, was his review of the changes in 
fundamental conceptions and ruling ideas 
which he believes have taken general and per- 
manent possession of the thinking of man- 
kind. Formerly men said Christ died, there- 
fore God is our Father. Our belief now is 
just the reverse; God is our Father and there- 
fore Christ died. In the same way men held 
that the Bible is an inspired book and must 
therefore be accepted from beginning to end. 
Not so; the Bible is a book full of profound 
truths which appeal to the judgment and 
conscience and therefore must be given of 
God, inspired. The ethical relations of God 
and man are as parent and child who stand 
with mutual rights and mutual duties, while 
the cross is the supreme expression of God’s 
eternal altruism in relation to his children. 
Heaven and hell are here. ‘‘I have been in 
both,” said the preacher, solemnly. With a 
new conception of the corporate unity of man- 
kind theology has become more altruistic and 
a new theory of preaching, which holds that 
man must be a follower of Christ not merely 
to save himself, but to be a saviour in his own 
place and measure, has been adopted of in- 
ward necessity. 

During the past twenty-five years 600 com- 
municants of Mount Vernon Church have 
been buried or dismissed. That is one and 
one-half times the present membership. Dur- 
ing this period Dr. Herrick has preached 
more than 2,000 sermons, written over 40,000 
pages of manuscript, attended 412 funerals 
and 189 weddings, baptized 101 children and 
received 590 communicants into the church, 
of whom 243 came on confession. Benevolent 
contributions have amounted to over $500,000. 

Monday afternoon a reception in Mount 
Vernon Hall afforded an opportunity for an 
enjoyable social reunion of the past and pres- 
ent members of the church, while in the even- 
ing‘a largean lappreciative audience gathered 
to listen to words of eulogy and congratula- 
tion from Dr. Herrick’s old friends and his 
ministerial associates of various denomina- 
tions. Prof. J. W. Churchill of Andover pre- 
sided, introducing first Dr. G. A. Gordon who 
declared that the grandeur cf Dr. Herrick’s 
ministry lies iv the facs tbat he has saved 
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Mount Vernon Church from the doom tbat 
awaited it in its old location. Dr. A. S. 
Twombly of Newton gave reminiscences of 
the old church as he knew it in his youth. 
Gen. F. A. Walker of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, a classmate in the class of ’59 in Am- 
herst, spoke in a genial strain of the qualities 
which distinguished the young Herrick as a 
college man, and Judge Mellin Chamberlain 
of Chelsea dwelt upon his influence as a 
young pastor in that city, while Dr. Alexan- 
der McKenzie’s address was full of the warm 
sympathy of a near neighbor and friend. 
Theologians were represented by Professors 
E. C. Smyth of Andover and C. H. Leonard 
of Tufts College, while Dr. E. W. Donald 
brought congratulations in behalf of Episco- 
paliaps, Prof. B. T. Bowne of Boston Uni- 
versity in behalf of Methodists and the Uni- 
tarians were not without representation, as 
Dr. E. E. Hale made an address at the after- 
noon gathering. A single sentence of Dr. 
Herrick’s response to the felicitations of the 
evening showed his happy and humble mood: 
‘These lovely things you bave been saying 
about me are not true, but that you should 
think them true touches me very deeply.” 


ep 


Christianity tells us that Christ died to take 
away our sins, and it speaks first to our sense 
of remorse. It brings us a sense of pardon. 
Is it the experience of our readers that they 
hear much of this in tha preaching of today? 
If not, practically the whole contents of the 
Christian gospel has been omitted.—British 
Weekly. 





For coughs, asthma and throat disorders use 
‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ Sold only in boxes, 
Avoid imitations. 


‘*CONGRESS IN SEssION.’’—Congress will not ad 
journ until May 15th, and every one should seize the 
opportunity of visiting Washington before that 
time. ‘* Royal Blue Line’’ personally conducted 
parties leave Boston April 15th,and May 6th. The 
rate of $23 covers every expense. Stop-overs at 
Philadelphia and New York. For Illustrated Itin- 
erary, address A. J. Simmons, New England Agent, 
211 Washington St., Koston, 





AFTER CHIPPENDALE. 


seen in a long time. 


room furniture we have ever offered. 


The construction is in dark Honduras 
Mahogany, with a dead finish. The Cabinet 
stands about six feet from the floor, and has 
a width of 59 inches. The base is built with 
double curves in the drawer fronts; it has 


fluted posts and polished brass trimmings. 


The elevated closets are semi-circular in 
shape, and have solid French plate mirrored 
Between them is a mirror 14 x 24 


backs. 


This Cabinet Sideboard is one of the best 
studies in Chippendale design that we have 
For its small cost it at- 
tracts more attention than any piece of dining. 
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inches, and beneath this is a larger plate measuring four feet in width. 

The top is 22 incbes deep. The upper line of drawers has a triple serpentine front. 
There are two linen drawers and two plate closets, 

For a small expenditure of money it would be hard to find a more effective bit of 


cabinet work. It fairly bristles with style. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 





BAILEY’S 


compound, light-spreading, Silver- 
at ed Corrugated Glass reflectors. 
ost_perfect light ever made 

tor’ CHURCHES, alls, ete. 


REFLECTORS 


Handsome designs for electric light, / 
and oil. Catalogue and price list eee 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Spring 
Medicine 


Your blood in Spring is almost certain to 
be full of impurities—the accumulation 
of the winter months. Bad ventilation 
of sleeping rooms, impure air in dwell. 
ings, factories and shops, overeating, 
heavy, improper foods, failure of the 
kidneys and liver properly to do extra 
work thus thrust upon them, are the 
prime causes of this condjtion. It is 
of the utmost importance that you 


Purify 
Your Blood 


Now, as when warmer weather comes and 
the tonic effect of cold bracing air is 
gone, your weak, thin, impure blood will 
not furnish necessary strength. That 
tired feeling, loss of appetite, will open 
the way for serious disease, ruined health, 
or breaking out of humorsand impurities, 
To make pure, rich, red blood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla stands unequaled. Thou- 
sands testify to its merits. Millions take 
it as their Spring Medic ne. Get Hood's, 
and only Hood’s, because 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s 





are the only pills to take 
Pills: hota Hood’s _Barsaparilis. 
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Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 


116 Erkcadeth Sts 
New York, N.Y. 














Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per snsertion. 


An educated woman desires a position to care 


| for children and do family sewing; accustomed to 


children, a good sewer. Address D.1, care of 7/: 


Congregationalist. 


A motherless girl of 13, good size and health, 
needs a home where she can be useful. Address, with 
reference, Mrs. Johnson, 689 Main St., Wercester, Mass 


A young lady, graduate of Smith College, would 
like — as traveling — or private tutor 
fur the summer months. Will accept the former for 
expenses merely and latter for small salary. Best of 
references. Address “T.,” Congregationalist office. 
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ARPETS 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 65 


WASHINCTON ST 








ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co.., 
CARPETS awO UPHOLSTERY, 


OPP.-BOYLSTOM ST. 








BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Paralysis, 


partial or complete, locomotor- 
ataxia, epilepsy, all show a diseased 
or deficient condition of the brain, 
once considered incurable. Wecan 
show letters from hundreds of well- 
known physicians, telling of positive 
cures by 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic 


The phosphorus is what does it. Ab- 

solutely pure. Positively harmless. 

Can be taken for any length of time. 
Regular bottle $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Sample by mail, 25 cts. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testi- 
monials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 FuLTon STREET, New Yor«k City. 

















Formula on 

Every Bottle. 
RAYMOND & ea 
WHITCOMB’S fine clase 


TOURS. ‘Tours 


All Traveling Expenses Included, tothe Old World, 

sailing from New 
York May 16 on the sp'endid steamship * La Touraine,” 
of the French Line; May 24 and June 20 0n the palatial 
steamship * Campania,” of the Cunard Line; and July 7 


on the tavorite steam 
ship ‘Lahe,” of the 
North German Lloyd 
Line. Great Britet , 
Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia,Austria 
Hungary, Germany, switzerland, Italy, France, Holland, 
and Belgium will be visited in a leisurely manner. So- 
journs i cthe great capitals and art centers 
Parties will teave Boston July 27 and August I7 for 


comprehensive tours through the Hawatiau Islands, 


Japan and China,the first- 
named date including the 
Hawatlian Trip. Both this 
and the Oriental round 
will be very full and at- 


tractive. 
Other tours during the spring, summer and autumn 
to California, Colorado, Alaska, the Yellowstone Na- 
tlona! Park, ete 


Independent Railroad tickets via the Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, ard Other Princi- 
pal Lines; also Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send tor circulars ment‘oning the tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
2% Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


VACATION EUR OPE 


TOURS 


H. GAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—${75 to $800-—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 
Spring and | sete Tome ranging in price from 





Summer $175 #800, visiting England, Ire- 
Vacation land, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Tours, J Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 


Europe. Danube, Austria, etc. 


North Cape and Russia Party, June 27. 

Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 

Holy Land Party (Eeypt and the Nile)— 

Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 

with or without hotel coupons. Estimates furnished, 

Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars. 


“sew vork,’ H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., “set*sosesnc” 


CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN BUILT 
STEAMER ‘‘ OHIO.” 


The largest and finest yacht steamer in the world. 
Dining room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken on the cruise. 

June 27th to August 27th. Cruise to Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total eclipse 
of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, #475 upwards. 

Jane 6th, July Istand 8th. European Tours. Send for 
descriptive catalogues. 

THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 1715 
Chestnut st., Philadelphia, or Leon L. Collver, 
= England Agent, 306 Washington Street, 

pston, 
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EGYPT AND NORTH AFRIOA’S GIFTS 
TO OHRISTIANITY. 

At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Mon- 
day Rev. George A. Jackson presented a pa- 
per on the Gifts of Egypt and North Africa 
to Christianity. He referred briefly to the 
fact that the first translations of the Old Tes- 
tament into Greek and of the New Testament 
into Latin were made in Africa, and that the 
earliest Christian literature came from there. 
Ife then went on to claim that Africa would 
also be in direct connection with the newer 
thinking which is to ho!d the future. The 
eminent thinkers of today emphasize the im- 
manence of God as opposed to the “‘ absentee 
God” of the Roman theology; they make the 
incarnation a basal dogma of the faith; their 
attitude toward the Scriptures is one of rev- 
erence towards a book that contains, rather 
than is, the highest revelation of the divine; 
they think of the whole world as God’s from 
the beginning, and that revelation has come 
to men, and still comes, through other sources 
than those named in the Scriptures; they em- 
phasize a redeemed humanity rather than the 
thought of individuals to be plucked here and 
there as brands from the burning; they as- 
sume, rather than assert, the freedom of the 
human will and its fitness, being in the image, 
to take on the likeness of God; they make 
the end of religion the lifting and training of 
men in religious character rather than the be- 
stowment upon them of some external salva- 
tion; they have large faith in the kingdom of 
God as a present power, the mightiest factor 
in human history, to the service of which the 
elect of God are chosen. All of which ideas, 
save the last to which in the nature of things 
they had not attained, the Alexandrian 
fathers emphasized. 

a 


EDUOATION. 


— Gen. F. A. Walker, president of the 
Massachusetts Lnstitute of Technology, has 
received the degree of LL. D. from Edinburgh 
University. 

—— Harvard University is to offer courses 
in the Slavonic languages. Prof. Leo Wiener, 
until recently of the University of Minnesota, 
will fill the chair. 

—— The careful investigations of President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University show 
the total number of graduates of American 
Colleges from the beginning to be about 
300,000, one-half of which number are supposed 
to be living now. The whole number of 
college and university students in our insti- 
tutions today is 143,652, and more than one- 
fifth of these are women. 

— The annual meeting of college presi- 

dents this year was held with the University 
of Chicago. The discussions, especially in 
reference to the study of history, for which 
more time is demanded in our secondary 
schools, were very interesting. Visitors had 
much pleasure in inspecting the buildings 
and work of the university. They dined to- 
gether in the Haske!] Museum Building and 
were given an evening reception by President 
Harper. 
Pica Seyi. ella 
the world, leavivg New York, June 27, I8%, visiting 
England. Russia, Finland, Denmerk, Sweden, Norway 
and the Midnight Sun, stopping at Kodo to witness the 
total eclipse August 8. Lectures on astronomy by Miss 
Proctor and others $475.00 aud upwards 

University Cruise September 16, as far east as India 
$950.00 and upwards. 

European Tours June 6th, Jnly Ist and &th. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agt., 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








- Cook’s Tours to Europe. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 

Our Annual May Party, the first of oor hi h-class 

Parties to Europe, will sail by the White Star Line SS. 

. Majestic” on May 6. Succeeding departures May 16, 

-, 2s June 10,17, 27. All the arraneements for these 

Parties wre in every respect first-class. 

_Liustrated programs tree. Railroad and steamship 

tickets fur individual travelers everywhere. 
THOS, COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New Yerk. 





EU ROPE __A small family party is beir g 

s organized for spending the 
summer in European travel. Leave June 17, return in 
September. Route to include Belgium, Holland, the 
Rhine. Germ nv, Switzerland, Italian Lakes, Italy, 
France. Kuziand. Price #0 References exchanged. 
Mrs. L. E. Sch meider, 134 W. 4th St., Mount Vernon, N. Y 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 
in Europe (sth season). Limited party sails June 24, on 
“St. Louis.” Moderate price, comprehensive route. 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Masa. 








What is the reasonable 
treatment of 


Rose Colds, 
Hay Fever 


and similar diseases? To dose the 


stomach with nauseous drugs to cure 
the respiratory organs? You may 
paltiate the pain this way, with prep- 
arations of opium, or temporarily 
stimulate yourself with /onics , but for 
a permanent cure, “vy nature's way. 


Booth’s “ clyomei,” 


the Austialian ‘‘ Dry - Air’’ treat- 
ment of Asthma, Hay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, etc., 

‘*CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 
destroys the germs which cause disease in the 
respiratory organs, The air, charged with 
Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after 
permeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled 
through the nose, It is aromatic, delightful to 
inhale, and gives immediate relief, 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by 
Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States ; 
consisting of pocket inhaler, made of de dorized 
hard rubber (beautifully polished), a bottle of 
Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for us- 
ing. If you are stid/ skeptical, send your ad- 
dress; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei 
cures. Are you open to conviction? 


R. T. BOOTH, 
23 East 20th St.. New York. 














J eaders of 
Fashion 
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Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. ( 
GCOQQOQDOOQOQOQGOOQQGOOOOQQOOODOQOO® 
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Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING OOLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Although the volume of business has not 
materially increased, there is a distinctly bet- 
ter feeling, due mostly to the finer weather. 
Among business men the opinion is wide- 
spread that with two or three weeks of warm, 
seasonable weather the merchandise move- 
ment will assume fair proportions. Nor is 
this opinion out of joint with the facts of the 
situation. Supplies of goods in second and 
third hands are not heavy; the accumulation 
has been in first hands, so that, when trade 
starts up, the jobber will have to rush to the 
manufacturer for goods, 

After all, it is the retail demand which 
counts in the long run, and there are indubit- 
able signs that this demand is steadily im- 
proving. The adjournment of Congress will 
also act as a stimulus to trade, and it is pre- 
dicted that Congress will close not later than 
May 15. 

The advance in iron and steel prices by the 
new steel combine has checked the demand, 
but prices are expected to be maintained and 
business done on the advanced basis. Notice- 
able for increasing activity is lumber, owing 
to the extension of building operations. The 
effect of the latter also extends to paints, oils 
and structural materials generally. Wool re- 
mains flat and cotton goods have been demor- 
alized by the recent cut in prices. The con- 
cession in leather has brought in large orders 
for shoes. 

The bright spot in the situation is the con- 
tinuance of increases in railroad earnings. 
During March the total earnings of 115 rail- 
roads aggregated $36,698,000, a gain of 46 per 
cent. over the same month last year. In the 
stock marketspeculation remainsdull. Trad- 
ers and speculators are awaiting the Presi- 
dent’s action on the Cuban affair, but if his 
action takes a mild form and does not recog- 
nize the belligerency of the Cubans an upward 
turn in the stock market will probably occur. 





A Goop child is usually healthy, and both con- 
ditions are developed by use of proper food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant’s food; so easily prepared that improper 
feeding is inexcusable and unnecessary. 


The Cheapest is Pond’s Extract, because one 
‘**Small’’ bottle, 50 cts., has more beneficial effect 
than one gallon of other preparations sold as being 
the ‘‘same as” or ‘‘equal to,” Pond’s Extract. 
For all Pain and Soreness. 
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We made an investment in Chicago real 
Drake of Iowa. 
by his permission, without 
comment, what he says about the result: 


estate for Gov. F. M. 
We submit, 


State of Towa, 
Executive Office, 
Des Moines. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., Chicago. 


GENTLEMEN :—Your favor inclosing check received. 
than pleased with the result of my investment. 


16 April 1896 





Des Motnes, March 24, 1896, 


I beg to assure you that I am more 
It is not only a high compliment to you to 


be able to make such a showing in view of the general depression in business, but it confirms 
me in the opinion I have always had that Chicago is to be the greatest city in the world. 
Therefore, an investment in Chicago properly made, as I know you are capable of doing, is 
the safest and best, taking into consideration the minimum of risk and maximum of profit. 

I shall be glad to have you call my attention to other investments you are willing to 
recommend, and keep me posted, so I may be able to avail myself of your good judgment in 


the future. 
Very truly yours, 


Fh eee. 





We would like to have an opportunity of sending you our plan of investing 


$10.00 or more per month. Send for our free book. 


Campbell Investment Co., 


625 NEW STOCK EXCHANGE, = 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Globe Investment Company 
MORTCACES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Bor tge 
or Western Land— avoid foreclosure costs—sto| 
S$ ELL good money after bad—get a good 54 {ovestiment in 
State exec oes condition oftitle, and your low .# 
E rice, Over $2,000,000 in Western securities successfully 
andled by t “ present management of this corporation 
BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO 
Send for our Bond List, 98 Equitable Building, 

















Bankers and Hotels. 


SSSTSSVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsssssesesesseseseses 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order, for a fixed 
amount named on its face, in gold or its equivalent, in the currency of the 
country, at 20,000 places throughout the world, wr: an extensive list of 


More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit, Circular 
Notes, or other forms of Travelers’ credit. 
Cheques, rates, and further information may be obtained at any Agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


OR AT THE PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


65 Broadway, New York. 78 Monroe St., Chicago. 45 Franklin St., Boston. 


VIETSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESSSSSSSESsEssses 


An 
American 
Express Co. 
Travelers 
Cheque 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = «= 82,000,000 
SURPLUS, «© =+© «= «= « $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA‘IOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, Piesident. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C:iomwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walier G. Oakman, 


Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
@liver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 


R Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Wiliiam C, Whitney. 





lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


of Des Moines, lowa. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $335,000. 

This old and reliable company bas been in saccessfu! 
business operation for over 23 years, and has always 
met every obligation promptly at maturity. 

Its Surplus is now larger than ever before, and the 
company continues under the same careful manage 
ment. Ite Debenture Konds are ampiy secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 8100,000 Bonds. 

Bonds in sums of $200, $300, 2500 and $1,000 fur sale 7 
FREEMAN A. SMITS, 
Ex-Treasurer American Baptist Missionary Union, 
Office, 31 Milk St., Room 22, 


Correspondence solicited. Boston- 
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The 
Duchesse 
Glove. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED. 


Adaptable to all hands, Excels all other 
makes in fit, finish and durability. 
Four Button, Colors, Plain Back . $1 50 
Four Button, Colors, Embroidered 

Back « -« ers ae - 1.75 


Four Button, Black, Plain Back « 1.36 
Seven Hook, Colors and Black, Em- 
broidered Back eR. ee “ax ek 1.75 


Gloves sent anywhere by mai!. Order busi 


ness a specialty. 


CHANDLER & (O., 


Winter Street, Boston. 


A good mortgage is 
the best investment 


First— Because the principal is always 
safe. 

Second—Because the interest 
ways sure. 

We have a large assortment of good 
mortgages on improved Chicago real 
estate. Write us. 


H. O. Stone & Co., 


206 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
bow earning you only 2,3, or4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 





is al- 








come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 
order. Address 


«TE. P. CATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


7 
eS 4 
® 
( J & CO CY 
Sample photos and book FREE. 




















Kombi Camera Co., Chicago 





‘Religious Notices. 


_ THE address of Rev. Rufus B, Tobey is 198 Dartmouth 
St, Boston, Telephone, Tremont 893, 
cE RESIDENT STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE of Whitman 
ge will be in the East until June 1, and desires 
pr rtunity to tell the patriotic story of Marcus Whit- 
nau before churches, societies, etc. Address 182 Chel- 
Avenue, Germantown, Pa. 
rick.—A clergyman, who has recently resigned a 
ehureh in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., will, on 
t of temporary ill-bealth in’ his wife. take a 
utry or village Congregationalist church, at a very 
rate salary, besides use of parsonsge. Apply at 
Or to“ Reverend M.,”’ 12} Cross Street, Somerville, 
‘ass. High class references given. 
THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
'sunion methods specially commend it to communities 
sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
sionaries visit families, distribate religious liter 
old evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
. Probably no evangelizing agency has larger 
esults for the amount expended. 11 ,(4#,000 children are 
tout of Sunday School. Will you nase to save them? 
to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. New England 
etary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Senten. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’® FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: tc 
prove the moral and soeial condition of seamen. Sus- 
talt us chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
168 and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
ne and abroad; provides libraries for ontgoing ves 
8; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 
ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
tances of same are requested to be made direct to 
» main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W.C. STURGES Treasurer. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


PILGRIM HALL, CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 
BOSTON, APRIL 10. 

Mrs. Joshua Coit presided and read the ac- 
count of the resurrection from Matt. 28, with 
passages from Daniel and Revelation, all in 
harmony with the blessed season of Easter 
week and with the calendar topic for the day, 
Joy in Missionary Service, j»y because of the 
glorious Leader whose promises are many and 
sure, and who lives to be not only Saviour 
but intercesscr and burden bearer. 

Miss Lizzie Webb of Adana was introduced 
and responded tothe hymn justsung, ‘“* Watch- 
man, tell us of the night,’’ strong in the be- 
lief that evenin Turkey “ the morniog seems 
to dawn,” and that after all the darkness, in 
which the gleams of brightness have been the 
faith which has stood so severe a test, the day 
will break. Her intense manner as she told 
the story of an Aintab boy, who through the 
tortures of a cruel death persistently declared, 
‘*T cannot deny my Lord,’ will not soon be 
forgotten. Miss Webb expects to return to 
Adana during the summer. 

It was stated that in the case of Rev. George 
P. Knapp, who has been expelled from Bitlis 
under false accusations, the United States 
government has taken prompt and satisfac- 
tory measures. 

Mrs. Kellogz alluded to the recent death of 
Mrs. H. H. Hgde, for many years a devoted 
friend of missions and one who was accus- 
tomed to frequent this meeting; and Mrs, 
Billings spoke of another aged saint who has 
just departed, who in a late interview asked, 
‘*What of missions?”’ ‘‘AmI really a life 
member of the Woman’s Board?” ‘AmTa 
member of the auxiliary this year?’’ and 
who, as she listened to the story of Miss Gil- 
son’s setting out for Gazaland, referred to ber 
own youthful days when she in spirit eonse- 
crated herself to mission work, but there was 
no Woman’s Board then to send her to the 
foreign field. 

Mrs. Judson Smith spoke of the increased 
responsibility resting upon those who remain 
as one generation of workers passes away, 
of the great wisdom needed by the executive 
committee of the Board and of the necessity 
of active cv operation on the part of all the 
constituency, especially in an exigency like 
the present, wheo during the last seven 
months of the financial year it will be neces- 
sary to raise by contributions three times as 
much as has been received from this source 
during the first five months of the year in 
order to meet the demands of the work for 
which the Board has pledged itself. 





HEADACHE AND CONSTIPATION.—“I have been 
using Hood’s Pills and prefer them to any others that I 
have evertried. I have suffered for years with consti- 
pation and sick heahache, but feel very much better 
since taking Hood's Pills, and I shall continue theiruse 
be they do me so much good,” Mrs, Fred Baker, 

Clinton Road, Brookline, Mass. 





Hoop’s PILLs cure sick headache. 


Remember! 


You are wasting money 

when you buy cheap b nding 

instead of the des/ 
Remember there is no “just 
as good” when the merchant 
urges something else for 


.& Mr 


oe MARY 





nes gttRe? — 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Bi g 
Look for ** S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other 
If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 





A Bargain in 


Choice 
French Flowers 


Ilave you seen this wonderful exhibition 
If not, a delightful 
The 


display surpasses all our previous efforts. 


of French Flowers? 
surprise is in store for you. present | 
Here is a truly remarkable offering— 
of the 
artificial Flowers at only 25e. per bunch. 


your choice following beautiful 


Lily of Valley, with Leaves, 12 in 
bunch. 

Velvet Pansies, 9 Pansies with Buds 
in bunch. 

Forget-me-nots, 6 dozen in bunch. 

Bluets, 9 in bunch, 

Heliotrope, 1 dozen in bunch. 

Daisies, 8 in bunch. 

Clover, 12 in bunch. 

Hyacinth, 12 in bunch. 

Satin Violets in all colors, 6 dozen in 
bunch. 

Silk Violets, 6 dozen in bunch. 

Rose Bouquets. 

Rose Foliage, 6 pieces in bunch, 

Mignonette, 4 Blossoms with Leaves 
in bunch. 


Any bunch of the above at only 


25c. 


Mail orders for above promptly filled. 


Wm. S. Butler & C0., 


The Leading Millinery House, 
TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Bicycle Suits tor Men ; 


a™ 4246 


ADE of 
excellent 








~~ . 
6 
e 
e 
> 
+ 
e 
Sd 
3 & 
ae 
2 
grade Ss 
mixed cloths » 
sewed through rs 
out with silk he 
and are among @ 
the most perfect @ 
fitting Bicycle 4 
Suits on the o 
market The @ 
bloomers have oe 
two hip, twoside e 
and two watch @ 
pockets, and are & 
reinforced, The @ 
coat has four > 
patch = pockets & 
and the seam ‘@ 
are piped ¢ 
op exception- @ 
ally good suit at 
the very low ) 
°o price of * 
3 $ o> 
* 
$ 3.753 
g o 
3 We will send a Booklet, containing les 3 
a of materials, tu any addre upon re ® 
gy on a 3 
9 + 
g STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. ; 
. 
3 Dry Goods, PHILADELPHIA, © 
. 
SOG OODOSD$ % 6460406009000 00$ 


ALL WOOL WOOL 


SUIT | =e Ee | 
tor $5 95, ae Sonal 


ee JOMN QUINCY ACO. |) 
104-106 West Quiney St Chicago, m7 @ 
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What 

Rudyard Kipling 
Thinks of the 
Pocket Kodak. 


‘I can only say that I am amazed at the 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.” 


Kutgord Aptartg 


Booklet free, tells all about it, 


Pocket 

vodak 
loaded for 
12 pictures, 
144 Xx 2 in, 

$5.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢Aings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 














DUST AAS NO TERRORS 
FOR RIDE WHOSE WHEELS ARE FITTED WITH 


ABSOLUTELY DUST PROOF | 
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b THESE, WITH ITS OTHER INIMITABLE 
\|./ Points OF PERFECTION mane it THE PEER | 
\// OF WHEELS. IT'S THE WHEEL THAT'S 
BUILT°*HONOR 
, Ano IF THE RIMS ARE VERMILION ITS A 
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245 Columbus Ave., Boston, and 34 Union Sq.,N.Y. 
ESTABLIF HED 836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springfield, Mass. 
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PROPOSED OHANGLS 1N THE MEET- 
INGS OF THE MASSAOHUSETTS 
GENERAL ASSOOIATION. 


The General Association will this year hold 
its annual meeting in the Central Church, 
Fall River, May 19-21. The local committee 
propose several new features for increasing 
the usefulness of the meeting. 

One of the most radical changes in the order 
of procedure which is proposed refers to the 
reports of the various committees. The state- 
ment concerning ministerial relief will be 
made by Dr. Quint on Tuesday evening after 
the sermon and before the collection. The 
report on the revision of rules will be taken 
as a matter of business. The chairman on 
the work of the churches will be allowed 
twenty minutes for his report, and the remain- 
ing committees will be allowed five minutes 
each to state the points in their reports and 
to call attention to such portions as they may 
deem worthy of special importance. 

Of course the final decision upon these 
changes will remain with the assembly itself. 
But it is not thought that the members will 
refuse to accept the recommendation of the 
committee, and give the new order a trial for 
at least one year. The opinion of the minis- 
ters has already been, to a great extent, se- 
cured, and it has been shown to be fairly em- 
phatic. The chairman of the local committee 
sent out 500 postals, inquiring of the minis- 
ters whether or not they approved of the plan 
of presenting a printed copy of the report of 
each committee to the members on their 
arrival, and then taking these reports as 
read. The result is as follows: There have 
been 290 replies; of these 244, representing 
48,846 members, say yes; 21, representing 
3,956 members, say no; 11, representing 4,400 
members are doubtful; while 14, represent- 
ing 3,815 members, are non-committal. So 
that on the part of the ministers there is an 
overwhelming majority in favor of having 
no report save that which appears in print. 
Since these replies have been received the lo- 
cal committee have so far compromised the 
matter as to give the committee on the work 
of the churches an extra five minutes, or 
twenty minutes altogether, and the other 
committees five minutes each. The change, 
as we have said, is radical, but it is worth a 
trial. The aim is plainly to increase the inter- 
est of the meetings and to remove the ground 
of complaint, which has been so often heard, 
as to the want of attraction and the lack of 
profit at these annual gatherings. 

The program which has been drawn up is 
both practical and crowded. There are no 
less than seven subjects which are to be in- 
troduced and discussed, each of which is to 
have at least one hour for consideration. The 
papers introducing the different subjects are 
not to exceed twenty minutes. An attract- 
ive program, reflecting much credit alike on 
the local committee and the denomination in 
the State, has been arranged. The friends at 
Fall River are arranging to offer to the min- 
isters and delegates most generous hospital- 
ity. They propose to provide bed and break- 
fast for every member, and their plan includes 
dinner and supper in the Music Hall, which 
is close by, at seventy-five cents a day, or 
forty cents for dinner and thirty-five cents 
for supper. The advantage of this plan will 
be that all the brethren will dine and sup to- 
gether, thus adding social festivity to all the 
other attractions of the meetings. Those who 
intend to dine or take supper with the rest 
will be requested to intimate beforehand, 
that it may be known what number to pro- 
vide for. It is hoped that the delegates will 
be appointed at once and intimation, giving 
the names and addresses of those who expect 
to be present, forwarded to the local secre- 
tary. We understand that the local .com- 
mittee will not, under any circumstances, 
guarantee to find homes for those who do 
not write for them before Saturday, May 
16. 
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FINISH et WEARS 


The enamel and nickel that 
are applied to Columbia Bicy- 
cles know no equal for beauty. 
Better still, this beauty is the 
same a year hence—two years 
hence. A rub of the polish- 








ing cloth,and Columbia enamel 
shines like new. In every detail 
you can be sure of Columbias— 
unequalled, unapproached. 





Standard of the World. 


8 toall — in construc- 
100 tie tion and quality are in 
S a class by themselves. 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue, —_ fully of all fea- 
tures of Columbias—and of Hartford bicycles, 
next best, $80, $60, $50—is free from the Colum- 
bia agent or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 








ESTABLISHED 1822. 

















Quajity, Quantity, size of pod, color of pea, 
correct height and strength of vine, freedom 
from blight and certainty of ¢ rop are some of 
the features that make Breck’s New Life Pea 
superior toall others as a main crop variety 
for market and private use. It was tried by 
hundreds in ’9, thousands will plant it in ’9. 
Our endorsement is = reservation. Pkt. 
10 cts; qt. 40 cts; pk. 


Delivered seetinhie on Receipt of Price. 





Our illustrated, indexed catalogue (170 pages) 
contains news about novelties and standard 
varieties of Flowers, Bulbs, Plants and Vege- 
tables, approved agricultural and horticultural 
implements, valuable cultural directions, in- 
formation how to prevent aud destroy plant 
pests, particulars of our offer to duplicate first 
prizes offered by allagricultural and hortic a 
oral societies in the United States and FREE 
DELI - We mail it free, and with it 
to those who mention this paper, e ‘ither of the 
following selections for 15¢., or both for 25c. 
(1.)1 pet. Breck’s Emerald Gem Musk Melon* 
new. 2 pit t. Big Boston Lettuce, new. 1 pkt. 
Rose-Ribbe “d, Self Blanching Celery, new. 


(2.) 6 plants Marshall Strawberry, “the best.” 


Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 
Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass. 














WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only werchant tailor made clothes 


A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 
$10.00 


We'll mene to your measurea Frock 
vr Sack Suit of 
ALL WOOL GooDs 

equal to ad tailors $18 garment for 

10. Other Suits and Trousers jist 
as cheap. We save 50 per cent by 
buying big lots of woolens direct from 
the mills—that accounts for it. 

Ail goods sent C. O. D..with privilege 
of,examination and try on befere pay- 
ing expressagent. We pay express 
charges. Send for samples of cloth, 
tape line and full particulars, Free, 


LUUIS I. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W.Jackson St.,Chicago. 














QO tata : \/ 

“4 Qa delicious drink in 

“4 stantly made from 

‘ Made WHITMAN'S 

5 INSTANTANEOUS 

OD 

fe) CHOCOLATE. 

re) in a © Perfect in flavor and 

5 quality. Put up in 

x pound and half-pound 

od 

: ‘Minute! Stephen F. Whitman 

Son, 

8 Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 

S0C000000 
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COLORADO OOLLEGE. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 


649 





Pittsburgh, 

The trustees of this institution have now BEYMER-BAUMAN "10° os : is ‘ we 
set themselves to work in earnest to secure denne ee building hes 60x25x20. It will viens ape 
the $60,000 still needed to obtain Dr. Pear- Pittaburgh. to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
sons’s offer of $30,000 if $150,000 are in hand in aaceneeeeees . ss iat mS 
good pledges or in cash by Commencement ANCHOR Pete at $1. 25 per gal. $17 +50; OF, four 2 a ‘lb. kegs 
this year. While recognizing the immense ECKSTEIN cure | neinnati- of white lead, $6.00; five gals. pure linseed 
value of library buildings, of libraries, and oil, $2.50; four cans tinting colors, 80 cts. ; 
everything in the way of equipment, Dr. Pear- BRADLEY " ‘ : 
sons feels that endowments must be in pro- snecuneu yy pt. Japan dryer, 15 cts.; 4% pt. turpentine, 
ductive funds, that it is useless to look for in- sate New York. 5 cts. Total, $9.50 =— saving: of $8.00 4 
come from money invested in buildings or — f f 
scholarships. He wants the institutions be in favor 0 rl} 
aids to have money so invested that it will UNION 

: ry . tJ 
yield a regular income every year, something SOUTHERN Cbs 
upon which one can depend for- support. SHIPMAN j _ ure ] e Cea 
The expenses of Colorado College are now COLLIER 
about yore a oe Re songs $10,000 a year MISSOURI | | sols without considering its greater durability. Examine the 

a ~ pins Ae ag oe ee RED SEAL brand (see list). For colors use the NATIONAL LEAD Co.'s 
prays If nt san sk een sia SOUTHERN Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble to make or 

na aes 2 ge pig sah A JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO } match a shade. 

pleted, and it looks as if it would be, it will Philadelphia. 

be possible for the college to take such for-| MOREY cigs | oy ction" ce Malulardn showing pletures of twelve houses of dierent 
ward steps as her opportunities demand. At SALEM a designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
a recent meeting of the trustees several con- CORNELL aT : upon application to those intending to paint 
ditional subscriptions ef $5,000 were made, KENTUCKY NATIONAL LzAS ©. aie 
and the hope ia cherished that the sum Saute, ae a 





needed will be pledged in Colorado itself. 
Evidently the time is coming when, so far as 
possible, institutions will be compelled to de- 
pend upon their local constituency for their 
support and to withdraw their canvassers 
from New England and allow the latter to 
endow its own institutions like South Hadley, 
whose graduates ought to lose no time in 
efforts t» get the money still lacking to bring 
up the capital of their alma mater to at least 
$250,000. Of course such colleges as Whit- 
man must be helped by Eastern benevolence. 
So, too, such institutions as the college at 
Kingfisher, Okl., which will be brought into 
some prominence by the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of one of its buildings, May 3, in 
connection with the exercises of the Annual 
Association, which this year meets with the 
Kingfisher Church. The rapid growth of 
these Western institutions is shown by the 
fact that Colorado College was not chartered 
till 1874, that President Slocum did not en- 
ter upon his work till 1888, that since that 
time nearly all the substantial advance in the 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS (qm 


and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

CASE CONTAINS ... 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 

9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail « « « $20.00 


From factory to family, Both $ 1 (0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


‘The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congreyationalist, Nov. 14, 21, and 28. 






————— 
| = PAL RSL Aer - 











, 
won of the college has been made. With Norge.—We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin of the Soap Manufacturing Company of 
300 students coming from twenty-two States, Buffalo; have visited their factory; have purchased aud used their goods and received the premiums 

offered, and we know that they are full value. The only wonder is that they are able to give 80 much 


Colorado is in about the position occupied by for so little money. The Company are perfectly reliable —The Evangelist, New York. 
NoTE.—We are glad to indorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial of their goods has been 


Amherst twenty-five years ago, only she is 

striving to do her work with about one-quar- pete Oy ee eee bserver staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without hesi- 
ter of the capital then possessed by her sister 
institution in Massachusetts. Give her the 
money now imperatively needed and the 
buildings for the development of her scien- 
tific department, and she will speedily be- 
come the Amherst of the Central West. Situ- 
ated in a town of 15,000 people, with a campus 
of sixty acres, with buildings of which any 
institution might be proud, and a Cripple 
Creek not far off with its suggestion of re- 
sources sometime to be available for learning, 
it is easy to forecast the future of a school 
like this. FRANKLIN. 



































THE RaGeE Topay —The rage “for Chippendale 
furniture has settled down into a permanent fash- 
ion. Chippendale designs are in great vogue, and 
one of the best specimens that has been seen in 
Boston this year is now on exhibition at the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street. It is in the form of 
a cabinet sideboard, and is an unusually inex pens- 
ive piece of furniture. 


J.B.COLT & CO., 
115-117 NASSAU ST., 


ATLANTA GA. 7 


Mi AND 59 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 








PLEASURE CARRIAGES, LADIES’ PHAETONS, x. 

GIES, WAGONS, HARNESS, SADDLES & BICYCLES 
es —~ actory Prices. ‘Ail goods guaranteed as represented and sent on ap- 
proval anywhere. Write at once for our lx beautifully Illus. Catalogue 


showing all the latest styles and new designs in jarae variety, froma bicycle ear 
seutir 







Tours ABROAD.—Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 


announce six tours through Europe and one (their me 


third) to Japan for the coming summer and autumn. ma, rt Tost art to the my stylish Pleasure x hicles. Prices in plain figures and erhaeen "525 
, y, > ¢ “A” Grade, .00 joatimoniels rom every state, sent free to all who mention this paper. ec m ap 
The former are devoted largely to Northern and Manufacturers. LIANCE CARRIAGE CO., N. Court St.. Cincinnati, ©. fsabiisies 16s 





Central Europe at a time when those regions are 
especially inviting, a voyage through the Norway 
fjords and to the North Cape, the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun being one of the special features. This 
Same party will also visit Russia. The tour of 
Japan is very comprehensive, and incidentally apan 


southern China and the Hawaiian Is!ands are seen. 

Special circulars—one for the European trips and | **A fair face may prove a 
another for the Japan tour—may be obtained by foul bargain.”? Marry a 
addressing Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 | plain girl if she uses. . 


Washington Street, Boston. | 


TH GLASTONBURY, CONN 


“FUN, t too, if you put heart and ‘sout 
in their culture. Hale bas found heaps 
of both. Tells the story in book, “From 
Push Cart to Trolley Car in Fruit Cule 
ture.” It's free. Send for_it now if 
Jmszw Plamen cr ther noney makers. Address "WIALE, BOU interested in Be raloe Peachew 


ums, or other money makers. Address 
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Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BUCK—LANPHEAR—In Washington Street Church, 
Beverly, April 7, by Rev. Dr. Lanphear, father of the 
bride, assisted by Rev. Edwin A. suck, father of the 
bridegroom, Augustus W. Buck, M. D., of Fall River 
and Jennie H. Lanphear of Beverly. 

WASHBURN—HARLOW-~— In Windham, Me., April 2, by 
the father of the bride, Charles C. Washburn of Minot 
Center and Myrtie P., daughter of Rev. Edwin A. 
Harlow of Windham. 


Deaths. 


® ~ , 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








KELSEY—In West Roxbury, March 31, Isabella E, Kel- 
sey, aged 70 yrs. In East North Yarmouth, Me., April 
3, ELIZA A. KELSEY, aged 6) yra. Funeral service 
of these sisters was held at chapel, Evergreen Ceme- 
tery, Deering, Me., Sunday afternoon, April 5, 

PARKER -—In Boston, March 23, after a brief illness of 
four days, Mary D. Richardson, wife of John E. Par- 
ker, ayed 68 yrs., 4 mos. 

SWAN -—In Lee, Mass., April7, Mrs. Martha Swan, aged 
103 yrs., 3 mos., 21 days. 








ANNIE M. MORSE. 

Died in Brookline, March 18, Miss Annie M. Morse, 
daughter of Moses and Abbie M. Morse and sister of 
the late Mrs. W. H. Masou of Moultonboro, N. H. Her 
sudden death has overwhelmed her family with sor- 
row. An aged mother, who had looked to her as one 
on whom she could jean as the intirmities of age came 
on, aud three bro hers and two sisters are left to mourn 
her loss. The names of the surviving brothers and 
sisters are Fred M. Morse, Penacook, N. H., Frank H. 
Morse, Center Harbor, N. H., George H. Morse, Lynn, 
Mass., Mrs. F. N. Marden, Concord, N, H., and Mrs. A, 
V. Pettengill, Roxbury, Mass. Many friends, also, to 
whom she had eudeared herself by her unselfish, gen- 
erous, Sympathetic and unassuming Cbristian charac- 
ter, mourn over her departare, Very early in life she 
became a Christian and united with the Methodist 
church in Mouttonboro, N, H. In 1875 she, with her 
parents, moved to Penacook and united with the Con- 
sregational church there. Subsequently she went to 
Soston und soon identified herseit with the church of 
her choice, the Shawmut, Dr. Griffis, pastor. The last 
two yeats of her life her church home was in the Wal- 
nut Aveuue, Roxbury, Dr. A, H. Plumb, pastor. 

The funeral services were held at Center Harbor, 
N. H., Mareh 21, at 10.30 A.M. It can truly be said of 
her,** She hath dove what she could,” 


MRS. HENRY H. HYDE, 
Who died suddeuly April 6, was first vice-president of 
the Buston Young Womeu’s Christian Association, and 
a member of its board of managers for twenty-six 
years, Tne following resolutions have been passed by 
the directors of that institution: 

Whereas, We, the managers of the Boston Young 
Women's Christian Association, have been called upon 
to part with the earthly presence and help of our co- 
worker for many years, theretore 

Resolved, That while we shall miss the familiar face, 
her earnest sympathy and counsel, we would realize in 
this dispensation the loving care of an all-wise rrovi- 
dence, who has spared our sister the sorrow of physical 
feebleness aud suffering and has called her to a sphere 
where ber love of service to the Master may flow forth 
in full expression. 

Resoived, That as her faithfulness has been our help, 
80 will it continue to be our inspiration as we strive to 
carry forward the work for the association which she 
so dearly loved 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to 
her family and express our hope that they will be sus- 
tained in this hour of earthly parting with the hupe of 
a blessed reunion in the Father’s kingdom, 





MRS, ELIZABETH MANN, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mann, widow of Joseph Mann, died in 
Framin cham, Mass., Saturday, April ll, aged 79 yrs., 
2mos. Thus quietly and peacefully closed the earth] 
life of a truly beloved and honored mother in Israel. 
Her early life had been spent in Boston, where she had 
been a professed Christian from her youth. For over 
forty years she has been one of the most active Chris- 
tian workers in Plyn.outh Church in Framingham. She 
was thoroughly Joyal to her vwn church, in whose 
Sabbath school she was for years a teacher, having 
many of the young ladies of the normal school in her 
Bible class. But her catholic spirit led her into inti- 
mate feilowship with many in other churches in the 
community, who love to tell of her tender ministra- 
tions tu them in times of sorrow and suffering, as well 
as of delightful association with ber io various lines of 
benevelent work. She had veen a constant reader of 
The Coagregationalist throughout her life. Compelled 
by increasing weakness to give up one after another 
her outside work and houseavid cares, she retained to 
the last her interest in the best literature of the day, of 
which she had be+n a constant and intelligent reader. 
Losing he* only child, a beautiful girl, years ago, her 
moth -rly heart made her home attractive to young peo 








ple, wh» ever found her a genial and sympathetic 
friend. Her deep interest in ail the missionary work 
of the church, her unfeigned faith in her divine 


Saviour, her unassuming piety, her cordial sympathy, 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, 


PUREST BELL METAL, LLS AND ete 


Send tor Price and Catal 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BAL 





Fitiore, me’ 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 
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her gentle charity. will long continue a holy inspiration 
to all who have enjoyed her friendship, “ Strength and 
dignity were her clothing. She opened her mouth with 
wisdom, and the law of kindness was on her tongue.” 





MRS. MARTHA SWAN. 

A life more than a century long is noteworthy of 
itself, and a life so full of the peace of God as was that 
of Mrs. Martha Swan, who died at Lee, Mass.,on April 7, 
is deserving of notice. Mrs. Swan was born in a part 
of Methuen which is now within the limits of the city 
of Lawrence on Dec. 17, 1792. She received a better 
education than was generally given to girls at that time, 
and traveled to various parts of New England, which 
were then harder to reach than Europe is now. In 1822 
she married Dr. James Swan, with whom she went to 
Philadelphia, Afterwards they removed to Westfield, 
New Haven, Ct., where they were among the founders 
of the Congregational church, and still later to Spring- 
field, Mass., where Dr. Swan died in 1846. In 18683 she 
removed again to Lee, Mass., miking her home with 
her youngest daughter, Mrs. a: L. Kitbon. In the home 
she was a constant benediction to all who were associ- 
ated with her. Although blind for the last ten years 
of her life, she waited upon herself almost —r 
until a year or two before her death, refusing all 
offers of assistance. Never loud in her protestations 
of love either for God or her friends, she left nodoubt 
that her spiritual life was genuine and deep, and that 
those who came into contact with her were objects of 
a warm Jove. For some years she has been waiting, 
not impatiently, but willingly, for the call to depart, 
shrinking from the publicity that came wito her ad- 
vanced age, and feeling that her work on earth was 
done. Three children survive her—Mrs. William_D. 
Brown of New York, William D. Swan of Philadelphia 
and Mrs. J. L. Kilbon of Lee. There are six grand- 
children, amongthem Miss Helen Dawes Brown of New 
York, author of Two Colege Girls and other well- 
known books, and four great-grandehildren, Her lite 
illustrates finely the blessedness of the righteous 
spoken of by Eliphaz, the Temapite, when he said, 
“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, likeasa 
shock of corn cometh in its season,” and the higher 
blessedness promiseo in the Psalm, *“* With long life 
will I satisfy bim, and show him my salvation.” 
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science 


Science is “ knowing how.” 
The only secret about 
Scott’s Emulsion is years 
of science. When made in 
large quantities and by im- 
proving methods, an emul- 
sion must be more perfect 
than when made in the old- 
time way with mortar and 
pestle a few ounces at a 





time. This is why Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil 
never. separates, keeps 


sweet for years, and why 
every spoonful is equal to 
every other spoonful. An 


even product throughout. 
In other emulsio s you are liable to get 
an uneven benefit—either an over or 
under dose, Get Scott's. Genuine has 
a@ salmon-colored wrapper. 

















CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE. 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


shinabiaiaiceuibiiaih 
IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD, it'wits? "Nature's Nerve “Food, ‘jects 


DISEASE, by removing its causes. 
ment ever has. 


It applies of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 


THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING, necessary for years. ‘Tr can be used by the entire 


family. 


** T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. 


I also tried 


Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the Electric battery, but they helped me very little. On Dec. 17, 1891, I 


commenced using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months, 
In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it I enjoyed almost perfect health, 
I have great faith in it.” 


greatly removed. y 
which has continued to this date. 


During this time my disabilities were 


Rev. J. H. MAnsFi£.p, Athol, Mass. 


iwAnd EX#undreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 










limbs, use an 


BEAR 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
7 TN oe ee 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’ 


IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 





Porous 
Plaster 








Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 

toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 

church, Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Furniture h, Chapel, Sunday 





for Church, 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 





















Wew Diuretic, Ren 
Gluten Dyspepsia # 

Pamphlet an 
Unrivaled in Am 
Write Farwell 
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My son was afflicted with 
catarrh. I induced him to 
try Ely’s Cream Balm and 
the disagreeable catarrkal 
smell all left him. He ap- 
pears as well as any one.— 
J.C. Olmstead, Arcola, Ill. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and’ Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell, The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 


Qinefiyyan BEL FOUNDRY 











A particle is applied to each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 
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Puritana 


Trade Mark 





Nature’s 
Cure 


Puritana will positively give any 
man, woman, or child /e7zfect Diges- 
tion; —the kind of digestion'that 
brings New Life. 


of all sickness and 


O all disorders of the 
O Blood, Liver, Kid- 
neys, Lungs, 


Nerves, Brain, and 
Skin is caused by improper work- 
ing of the 


Stomach 


Puritana makes the 
Heart Right, 
Lungs Right, 
Blood Right, 
Kidneys Right, 
Nerves Right, 
Health Right. 
Because it makes the Stomach 
right. 
Get of d ist th 
covers (the price te ry 1 fort cS go ee ee c - 
bottle of Puritana, one bottle of Puritana Pills, and one 
bottle of Puritana “ablets, allin one package), and you 
Will bless the day when you heard of Puritana the 
itana Compound Co., vonoord, 3 -H. 


LAVOR] 


16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


(QJUINA- 
[AROCHE 





EX BRAND _| 
Extent of BEEF 


Semple 4 cents. Pook ie 
AHY - - $0.0 





Possesses in the highest de- 
gree the entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever AnD 
Acue, Mararia, Poorness oF 
THE Bioop, Genera Desitity 
and Wastinc Diseases; In. 
CREASES THE ApPETITE, STRENG- 
THENS THE Nerves and builds 
up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 




















The Congregationalist 


THE AMERIOAN ORIENTAL SOOIETY. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last week 
the American Oriental Society was in session 
at Bartlet Chapel, Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. This was the 107th meeting of the 
society, though the first one in Andover. 
Pres. Daniel Coit Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University presided and some thirty eminent 
philologists and archwologists were present, 
among them Professors Lanman, Lyon, Thayer 
and Toy of Harvard, Prof. Paul Haupt of 
Johns Hopkins, Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil of Co- 
lumbia, Prof. D. B. Macdonald of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Prof. T. T. Wright of 
the New Church Theological School, Boston, 
Profs. Moore, Taylor and Torrey of Andover, 
Dr. W. H. Ward of the Independent and Rabbi 
Gottheil of Temple Emanuel, New York city. 

The contributions to Biblical scholarship 
were Professor Haupt’s papers, one on the 
word ussharnd [Ezra 5: 3,9] and the other on 
Gen. 2: 6 and 4: 1, Professor Lyon’s essay on 
The Argument from Silence in Discussions 
of Hebrew History and Literature, Professor 
Moore’s explanation of the text and interpre- 
tation of Daniel 8: 9-14, and Dr. Torrey’s 
monograph on The Origin of the Old Testa- 
ment Apocryphon, ca:led “I, Esdras.’”’ The 
meetings were well attended, the schedule of 
lectures at the seminary being so rearranged 
as not to interfere with the Oriental Society’s 
program. 

The Orientalists were entertained at the 
Mansion House, once the home of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. Two receptions were 
tendered them, one by Prof. Gecrge Harris, 
who now occupies the house that was built 
for Dr. Moses Stuart, an officer of the society 
at the beginning of its career in 1842, and the 
other by Prof. George F. Moore, whose resi- 
dence was for a long time the home of Prof. 
Austin Phelps and his daughter, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

Beforeadjourning thefollowing officers were 
elected: President, Pres. D. C. Gilman; vice- 
presidents, Dr. W. H. Ward, Prof. C. H. Toy, 
and Prof. Il. A. Hall; corresponding secretary, 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins; recording secretary, 
Prof. G. F. Moore; treasurer, H.C. Warren; 
librarian, Prof. A. Van Name; directors, 
Professors M. Bloomfield, R. J. H. Gottheil, 
P. Haupt, H. Hyorrnal, A. N. W. Jackson, 
M. Jastrow, Jr., and C. R. Lanman. 

R. L. He 





For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me.,says: ‘ Lregard 
it as one of the best remedies in all cases in which 
the system requires an avid and a nerve tonic.” 


The 
Modern 
Health 
Food 


made from cocoanut oil; 
guaranteed to contain no 
animal fats. 











~ Cocoanut 
Butter 


is the purest, most wholesome and palatable shorten- 
ing. One half to two thirds the quantity will do more 
than any other shortening. Never becomes rancid. 
We also make all grades of table butter from the un- 
adulterated oil of the cocoanut. 
AT ALL GROCERS. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


The Pure FoodProduct Co. 
544 N. Water St., Chicago, III. 


SERS AS, PRs HAM CO 
0 Chatham St., 3 Mass. 
CAMPERS + L & SHIPMAN, 
4 Greenwich St., New York City. 
[RON C TTY PRODUCE C 6. Pittsburg, Pa 








ONE POUND ssi 
EQUALLTO 8 
TWO OF ANY ~ 
OTHER KIND 







D Bead sleys 


OHREDDED 


(odfish 
10¢Box 


A Superior «‘ Picked up’’ Codfish, 
Is unequalled in quality, economy, and con- 
venience. 

Fish Balls and Fish Cream are prepared by 
its use in 10 to 15 minutes. 

It requires no boiling or soaking, there- 
fore creates NO ODOR. 

Order a box from your grocer and try it. 
You see it don’t cost much. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 


179 & 180 West St., New York. 


Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 


; DENT’ Ss 

i TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

ll Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DeTROIT, MicH. 









Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 





A Positive cure tor { 
Bronchitis and 


i] 


Coughs, 
all affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


Soe. ae 
Adamson’s 
Botanic 
{Cough Balsam 














It loosens the cough, 
clears the lungs, allays ir- 
ritation and leaves the 
organs sound and well. 


* 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 


k Sold by all Druggists. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. KLDWARD & SON, 
London, England. 

E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥. 
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form results. 


HE best housekeepers use 

the Royal Baking 
Powder 
and cream of 
tartar or saler- 
atus and 
milk. Its scien- 
tific composi- 
tion insures uni- 
By its use only 


instead of soda 





sour 

















may the finest flavored, most 
wholesome food be produced. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





SIME TELLS 


First impressions may not 

be enough to clearly show 

the difference between a 
first, second, or third class typewriter. 
But the length of time a 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


continues to do its work tells the story. 
Good Work, Easily Done; Continuous 
Service, and lots of it—always: 


MORE THAN EVER FROM THE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


4, 





Correspondence solicited. 





DISSOLUTION OF A NEW YORK FIRI1; 


*29 


Beautifully made Ladies’ Tailor-made, all | 
Wool Home-spun Suits, Silk Lined through- 
out, excellent value at $40. Our price , 


*29 


These are from the same designer whose | 
Model Suits, Capes and Coats we are closing | 
out. We made a contract with the firm to 
make up a large lot of materials into these | 
Suits. Their intention to dissolve made them , 
willing to name this price. 


We make this Suit our Leader for the Spring Season. 


R.H.STEARNS & C0. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, 
BOSTON. 
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